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MACMILLAN 
BOOKS... 


Titles that are favorites 





the country over 
and 

many new titles 
published this spring! 


Newly added to the popular 


HEALTH ana GROWTH SERIES 


By CHARTERS, SMILEY, and STRANG 


FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT 
—Grade One— 


HAPPY DAYS 
—Grade Two— 


Completing this eminent series for the entire elementary 
system, grades one through eight. 





Ever increasing in favor 


THE GATES PROGRAM 
OF READING 


Today’s leading method of teaching reading as embodied 


in the Work-Play Books, by Gates, Huber, and Ayer. 





A successful series of work-type readers 


READING TO LEARN 
Book One @ BookTwo oe _ Book Three 
By YOAKAM, BAGLEY, and KNOWLTON 


For the improvement of reading ability as well as prepa- 
ration for social studies, in intermediate grades. 





CANBY, CARTER, 
and MILLER ®° 








FINE NEW BOOKS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


REVISED 
° EDITIONS 
of 











JUNIOR BOOK ONE a 
—Grade 7— the 

JUNIOR BOOK TWO 
ais te series 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Completing this superb series for the entire six-year 
course of English composition in both junior and senior 
high schools. 


ULLMAN AND HENRY 
LATIN BOOKS 


New Elementary Latin and Second Latin Book have been 
thoroughly revised in the light of the most recent ad- 
vances in Latin teaching today. 





BLACK and CONANT 


NEW PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


As modern as the most recent developments and inven- 
tions related to this science. Teachable, simple, at- 
tractive. 





The REVISED EDITION of 
WATKINS and BEDELL 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
FOR TODAY 


New material, new illustrations, new problems; entire 
book brought up to date and simplified. 





LENNES 


PRACTICAL 
MATHEMATICS 


A general course for ninth-graders; problems related to 
practical life situations. 








ROUX 
PREMIER COURS DE FRANCAIS 
SECOND COURS DE FRANCAIS 


New books, perfectly articulated. A simple introduction 
to French. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS AND 
OURSELVES 


@ SOME advertisers have complained about the large 
number of children’s requests for literature. Perhaps 
some of us do not appreciate the cost involved in an- 
swering “letter-writing project” inquiries. The following 
anecdote is presented as an illustration in point: 


My Principal Just Dotes on Booklets 


“This,” boasted the teacher, “is our project on Ger- 
many.” 

Its feature was the set of booklets, each of them a thing 
of art and interest, each illustrated by beautiful pictures 
carefully cut and pasted. 

“Where,” we inquired, “did the pictures come from?” 

“Oh, that was part of the project,” she said innocently. 
“Each child in the room selected a travel agency or steam- 
ship company and wrote to it.” 

“What did the letters say?” 

“Just the usual thing, ‘I am going to Germany this sum- 
mer and will be interested in any booklets you send me.’ ” 

“T suppose they got plenty of booklets that way.” 

“Yes, indeed. Practically everyone got at least one 
booklet. And the funniest thing! Some of the companies 
even sent salesmen to see some of the children.” 

“Are any of the children going to Germany?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Are you going abroad this summer?” 

“No. I wanted to, but the rates are too high.” 

“Did it occur to you that the cost of these booklets and 
of sending out salesmen to see your pupils was part of 
the high rates?” 

“No, why?” 

“Well, it’s this way. Travel bureaus, steamship com- 
panies and the like have to advertise. They do so by 
printing these colored booklets. They are expensive, but 
not too expensive if they are sent only to people really 
interested in travel. They cost between five and fifteen 
cents apiece. That isn’t too much to spend to give you 
the information you need in planning your summer. But 
to send forty of them—one to each child in your class— 
costs the company four or five dollars. 

“When the letters come in, the agency can’t always dis- 
tinguish between your letter and those of your pupils. So 
they answer them all. And their necessary follow-up adds 
five or ten dollars to your traveling costs.” 

“I see how it runs into money,” said the teacher, “but 
I still have to teach Germany, and our principal does like 
good-looking booklets.” 

“There is a solution,” we explained. “In addition to 
using old magazines, you can have your children write the 
truth to the travel agencies. If they were to explain that 
they were studying Germany and wanted any available 
booklets, the agencies would be glad to send them the 
left-overs from last year, which would serve their purpose 
quite as well, and which wouldn’t add quite so much to 
your own travel bill.” 

“We could do that,” said the teacher, “and I suppose it 
would be more honest.” 

“More honest, and, I think, just as effective.” 

“I hope so,” she said, “because my principal just dotes 
on booklets.” 

Reprinted by permission of the author, Mr. Laurence 
B. Johnson, from the March, 1936, issue of the New 
Jersey Educational Review. 


Loans 


to schoolteachers 


On Your Own 
Signature Only 


Call at Nearest Office for 
Interview in Private Consulta- 
tion Room, or Mail Coupon 


Below for Full Particulars. 












20 MONTHS TO REPAY 


Every schoolteacher should know about 
the special loan service conducted by 
Household Finance. It gives a teacher 
a feeling of security to know that there 
is some place she can turn to in case of 
financial emergency. Full particulars 
are given in the brochure: ““The House- 
hold Plan for Schoolteachers” which is 
sent free on request. Use coupon. 

There is no annoyance, red tape or 
delay in obtaining a loan from House- 
hold Finance. No embarrassing in- 
quiries are made of friends or school 
executives. If not convenient to call, 
phone nearest office or write nearest 
office for application blank. Loan may 
be completed by mail. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 
CHICAGO—2ad Floor, 253 Conway Bidg., 28 N. Clark St.—Ph. Franklin 0888 


2nd Step: Fill in, moil back 
the application blonk to us. 






3rd Step: You receive check 
for full amount of your loan. 








ALTON—7th : GALESBURG—4th Floor, Room 407 

First Nat. Bk. Bidg.—Main 3300 Hill Arcade Bidg.—Main 6226 
AURORA—Suite 507 JOLIET—3rd Floor 

Aurora Nat. Bidg.— Aurora 4007 Rialto Theater Bldg.—Joliet 6184 
BLOOMINGTON—Sth Floor OLINE—4th 

Peoples Bk. Bldg.—Phone 4765 Fifth Ave. Bldg.—Moline 1464 
CHAMPAIG Floor PEORIA—3rd fr 

ncoin Bidg.—Phone 3410 Lehmann Bidg.—Phone 4-5177 

CA ROCKFOR Floor 

Citizens —Phone 5277 Talcor B Main 930 
FREEPOR T—3rd Floor SPRINGFI Room 1004, 


State Bank Bldg.—Main 137 
WAUKEGAN—2nd FL, 210 Washington St., Waukegan State Bk. Bldg.—Ont. 7111 


FREE— Booklet and id Application B Blank 
Send today for free copy of “The Household 

men application blank and other information. Fill in, mail this coupon neon NOW! 
NS Ts 
HousfHOLD FINANCE CoRPORATION 

(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 

Please mail me, free of charge, your brochure 
Plan for Schoolteachers” and Zoplication blanks. I understand 
that this places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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! The BEST Dictionary 
for School Use 


Has Just 


Come 


From Press 


THE WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


The Winston colo- 
phon stands for fifty 
years’ experience in 
publishing reference 
works, and an un- 
paralleled record of 


successful experience 
in interpreting 
knowledge in terms 
which can be under- 
stood and applied 
by young people. 


Rest Recause: 


IT INVITES USE. It is easier to use than any other dictionary ever 
published; with new, large type; a single, all-inclusive alphabetical word 
list; and a host of helpful mechanical details which make it a joy to consult. 


IT IS EASIEST TO UNDERSTAND. This new dictionary carries on and 
greatly extends the Winston tradition of clear, accurate, and sim plified defi- 
nitions—definitions which can be instantly understood by boys and girls. 


IT AIDS MEMORY. Definitions in this new dictionary are enriched— 
accurate, complete, and fully informing. They not only explain, but they 
interpret and classify knowledge, helping the pupil to remember by 
associating the new knowledge with something already familiar. 





Nearly 1000 pages 
1700 illustrations 
10 full-color plates 





24 pages of colored maps—a 
dictionary and an atlas in one 


Durably bound in green cloth 








If you are considering the purchase of 
dictionaries for your school, you owe 
it to your pupils to “look at all three” 
before you buy. Let us PROVE that 
the WINSTON is the best dictionary 
for school use—write for “The com- 
plete Dictionary Story .. . from A to Z.” 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


ATLANTA + DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Budgeting in Public Schools, by Chris A. 
DeYoung. Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., Garden City, New York. Cloth. 610 
pages. Price, $3.50. 

A balanced budget is best represented by 
an equilateral triangle, of which the educa- 
tional plan is the base and the spending plan 
and the financing plan the other two sides. 
It is possible, declares Dr. DeYoung, for the 
budget to be balanced technically and un- 
balanced educationally; balanced to the cer- 
tified public accountant, unbalanced from 
the viewpoint of the child and his welfare. 
The author urges the term “budget building” 
in preference to “budget making.” 

Thus Dr. DeYoung stresses the close rela- 
tionship between the budget and educational 
planning. In a final chapter he discusses 
the annual budget in connection with the 
projection of a five-year plan, revised annu- 
ally in the light of the past year’s experience. 
In a mildly ironic aside he suggests that if a 
five-year plan should cause individuals to 
“see red,” a four-year or six-year plan may 
be substituted. 

A chapter on “Interpreting the Budget” 
makes a significant contribution to a vital 
phase of the school’s public relations pro- 
gram. In this connection Wooddy’s demarc- 
ation between education and propaganda is 
quoted: the former is motivated by service 
to society as a whole, while the latter is de- 
voted to advancing the interest of a special 
group. Definite techniques for informing 
boardmembers, the school’s personnel, and 
the public are the subjects of numerous il- 
lustrations. The public’s right to be informed 
is supported but the warning is sounded that 
“the right the individual claims with respect 
to public funds he must exercise not as a 
taxpayer but as a citizen.” 

Prepared with two purposes in mind, this 
book is successful in executing both. First, 
it furnishes a complete analysis of budgetary 
plans and techniques for the executive in 
service. Second, it provides a thorough text 
for those courses in public school finance 
and budgeting offered to the executive in 
training. 

The text is packed with illustrations drawn 
from the best of contemporary practices 
in its field. It also presents questions and 
problems for classroom discussion and solu- 
tion. 

The format of the volume is of notewor- 
thy excellence. 


A Guide to Wild Flowers 


How to Order: If you order A 
Guide to Wild Flowers, mentioned on 
page 254 of the ILtio1is TeacHer for 
April, be sure to send a postal money 
order for $1.50 made payable to The 
State Treasurer of Illinois; but send 
order for book and postal order to 
Dr. Frison, Illinois Natural History 
Survey, Urbana, Illinois. Do not 


send check. 
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The Program of Visual Education 
in the Elgin Public Schools 


Presents a helpful plan for 
use and care of equipment 


By E. C. WAGGONER 


Director of Visual Education 
Elgin Public Schools 
Secretary-Treasurer Department 
of Visual Education, NEA. 


@ THE use of visual aids in education 

assumes increasing importance as 
the school recognizes its obligation to 
meet the needs and requirements of 
modern life, and endeavors to build 
a program in tune with present day 
progress and interests. 

The public school system in the city 
of Elgin enrolls approximately 3900 
elementary students in eleven grade 
schools and 1700 high-school students 
in one junior and one four-year high 
school. For six years this system has 
been developing a visual education 
program. There has been a determin- 
ation on the part of all concerned in 
the planning of the program from year 
to year, to make each step a cautious 
one, well studied and planned before 
its introduction. 

One of the first conclusions drawn 
concerning the use of visual aids was 
that the material must be available to 
the teacher at the time it is needed 
in the learning process. That is to 
say, the aid must be used when the 
unit of instruction for which the aid 
was made is being studied. Of course, 
there is a certain value in using a 
good visual aid before or after study- 
ing the unit, but only the sort of value 
there would be in taking time to study, 
for a little while, the map of Africa 
while studying the country, customs, 
and people of Canada. 

It was evident then that a program 
had to be planned a semester, or bet- 
ter still a year, in advance. There- 
fore, a careful study of the available 
visual aids is made for each depart- 
ment in the high school and each sub- 
ject in the elementary grades at the 
beginning of each school year. Then 
we work the list down to the number 
of aids which we are able to use dur- 
ing the year. 

We are not attempting to outline 
any procedure for the use of such vis- 
ual aids as maps, charts, photographs, 
microscopes, microprojectors, _ tele- 


scopes, and so forth. These things 
are well established educational tools 
and practically all schools make use 
of them to a greater or lesser degree. 
Our discussion on these pages will be 
confined chiefly to a program making 
use of glass lantern slides, film slides 
and silent and sound 16-millimeter 
motion pictures. 

A very necessary thing to be in- 
cluded with each film or set of slides 
is a teacher guide. When no guide is 
supplied with the aid, the director 
prepares an outline of the subject mat- 
ter and sends it to the teacher in ad- 
vance of the use of the aid. So much 
depends upon the correct preparation 
of the student for the aid. 

With recent developments in 16-mil- 
limeter silent and sound motion pic- 
ture projectors, and scientifically 
planned teaching films, this type of 
visual material is finding its way into 
almost every school. Excellent teach- 
ing films are now available from a 
number of sources. 


Film Libraries 


A noteworthy piece of work in col- 
lecting films to be used by interested 
schools has been done by Dr. Russell 
T. Gregg at the University of Illinois. 
Any sc ool in the state may become a 
member of this cooperating library 
by depositing a film and paying a 
small service charge: The school is 
then entitled to the use of the library 
which at present includes some 300 
films which have been chosen by the 
various schools with help and sugges- 
tions from Dr. Gregg. Other excellent 
visual aid libraries include University 
of Wisconsin, University of Iowa, 
Iowa State College, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bell and Howell, and Ideal Pic- 
tures, Inc. 

Possibly outstanding in educational 
sound films is the University of Chi- 
cago series. Manufacturers of 16- 
millimeter equipment have improved 
projection apparatus so much that 
there is little need for 35-millimeter 


equipment in the school. Certainly 
16-millimeter equipment is sufficient 
for all classroom projection and for 
the auditorium of the average school. 
There are several good projectors on 
the market at present. We have used 
Bell and Howell both silent and sound 
for four years in our system and while 
we have given them hundreds and hun- 
dreds of hours of use they have always 
given us superb service. All good 
projectors are now simple in operation 
and almost fool proof. The cost of 
sound projectors has been a factor 
which has retarded the use of the 
sound film, especially during the years 
of depression. Most boards of educa- 
tion were com- 
pelled to limit 
purchases to the 
bare necessities in 
order to keep the 
schools open. De- 
pendable sound- 
on-film _project- 
ors and class- 
room sound films 
of quality have 
been available 
only during the 
past five years. 
Therefore, the 
use of the sound 
film is somewhat 
limited. Those 
schools having 
been able to pur- 
chase sound 
equipment and 
make use of the 
teaching films 
now available re- 
port excellent re- 
sults from such 
use. 


Boys’ Science 
Club underwrote 
sound projector. 
Friday assemblies 
yielded $600. 
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Our sound projector was purchased 
through the efforts of a Student Science 
club composed of thirty wide awake 
boys. Several programs were given at 
the home-room time on Fridays when 
no other activity was scheduled. A five 
cent admission was charged and in this 
way the club raised over six hundred 
dollars, which was used for visual 
education equipment. The board of 
education purchases the silent project- 
rs and lanterns and finances the year- 
ly programs. 

Since not all elementary schools 
have projectors and lanterns, more 
than one building must be served with 
a single unit of projection equipment. 
Following is the plan used in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

A committee of principals is ap- 
pointed by the superintendent to as- 
sist the director of visual education in 
selecting the visual aids to be used 
during the school year. A date is set 
for each set of slides or film to cor- 
respond to the time when that specific 
unit of instruction is being taught. A 
semester's program is made and the 
director in turn secures the aids not 
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Junior and senior boys 
are trained in use and 
care of equipment. 


Assistant trained during 
student days accompanies 
apparatus to elementary 
schools. Teachers welcome 
release... 


included in the local library from one 
of the various sources. 

The director is assisted in the high 
school each year in operating the vari- 
ous projectors by junior and senior 
boys who are interested in this type 
of work. A boy from this group is 
chosen as assistant in operating pro- 
jectors in the elementary schools after 
his graduation from high school. The 
board of education pays him for this 
service as assistant. One of the things 
which has dampened the average 
teacher’s enthusiasm for using films 
and slides is the problem of manipu- 
lating the projectors. Some one must 
be responsible for the care of pro- 
jectors, films, slides, et cetera. While 
the director of visual education over- 
sees this, practically all of the actual 
work is done by student boys, who are 
carefully selected and taught how to 
operate and care for this material. 
They are easily impressed with the 
importance of being thorough and it 
would be difficult to find teachers with 
a keener sense of responsibility than 
these boys develop. 


The Elementary Program 

The elementary program is arranged 
so that the assistant will be in each 
elementary school for at least one vis- 
ual program each week. Next semes- 
ter this is to be increased to two pro- 
grams for each school each week. 

The assistant is given a schedule of 
hours at which time he is to be at the 
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various schools with the specific pro- 
gram for each school. He has with him 
all projection apparatus needed for 
that specific program. In each school 


there is one or more dark rooms. The 
principal knows the exact time of the 
arrival of the operator and has noti- 
fied the teacher who is to use the 
visual aid when the class is to pass 
into the room. This is done with 
very little disturbance and a class- 
room attitude is maintained from start 
to finish. The “show” idea has en- 
tirely disappeared. 

We have verified that which we al- 
ready knew, namely, that an excellent 
set of slides, or an exceptionally fine 
educational motion picture may be 
very valuable as a teaching aid, or it 
may be of little value. The deciding 
factor lies with the teacher. If she 
has carefully prepared the pupils 
for the aid and has a well planned 
“follow-up” without a doubt a good 
visual aid will achieve its purposes. 
The purchasing of valuable equipment 
and expensive apparatus will not in- 
sure a worthwhile visual program in a 
school system. In the final analysis, 
we find that just as in any other 
branch of teaching, the success of the 
enterprise depends upon the initiative, 
the forcefulness, and the genuine 
teaching ability of the instructor. 

A visual aid cannot take the place 
of the teacher, but in the hands of a 
good teacher, it may serve as an ex- 
cellent tool. 
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Financing the Schools of Chicago 
The Need for Increased State Aid 


By NELSON B. HENRY 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Chicago 


@ THE need for increased state aid 

for the local school districts of Illi- 
nois has been clearly explained in many 
papers and reports in recent years. In 
general, however, this need has been 
expressed chiefly in terms of the situa- 
tion in the schools of the state outside 
of Chicago. In fact it is a common 
assumption that the concentration of 
wealth in large centers of population is 
such that any program of state aid 
should be designed to draw upon the 
resources of these larger centers in 
order to supplement the less substantial 
resources of the school districts in 
other parts of the state. While this 
assumption is obviously sound in 
theory and in equity, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that there is no need for 
state aid to the school districts of these 
larger centers. Much depends upon 
the general plan of school support. 


The Basis of School Support 


In order to show the situation in the 
school district of ‘Chicago, it is only 
necessary to examine the basis of 
school support in relation to the cost 
of the schools in this district over a 
period of years. As is well known, the 
principal source of revenue for the sup- 
port of schools in the districts of this 
state is the local property tax. In gen- 
eral, current revenues from other 
sources amount to but a small per- 
centage of the operating cost of the 
schools. In the case of Chicago, the 
operating expenses from year to year 
are paid principally from revenues of 
the Educational Fund. While expendi- 
tures from the Building Fund and 
other funds provided for the support 
of this school system amount to signi- 
ficant sums of money, the expenditures 
from the Educational Fund alone con- 
stitute a fair index of the rate at which 
the financial requirements of the school 
program have increased over a period 
of time. The ability of the Chicago 
school district to finance its schools 
may therefore be indicated by refer- 


ence to a comparison of assessed valu- 
ation and expenditures from the Edu- 
cational Fund. This comparison is 
shown in the following table. 

ASSESSED VALUATION AND EDUCA- 


TIONAL FUND EXPENDITURES OF 
THE CHICAGO SCHOOL DISTRICT, 


1910 TO 1934 

Assessed Educational Fund 
Year Valuation Expenditures’ 
1910 $2,547,000,000 9,778,000 
1915 3,126,000,000 14,078,000 
1920 3,309,000,000 27,685,000 
1925 3,747,000,000 40,457,000 
1930 3,788,000,000 55,563,000 
1934 2,274,000,000 40,950,000 


The figures representing the assessed 
valuation of property in the accom- 
panying table are expressed in terms 
of an assessment at full valuation, as 
these assessments have been reported 
in this state since 1927. Official docu- 
ments reporting assessed valuation for 
the years between 1910 and 1927 do 
not give the figures shown in this table 
because property was appraised for 
assessment at a fraction of its real 
value during those years. For example, 
such official reports give the assessed 
value for the school district of Chicago 
in 1910 as $849,000,000. Since the 
basis of assessment at that time was 
one-third of the value of the property, 
the actual valuation is computed as 
$2,547,000,000, as shown in the table. 
From 1919 to 1927 the basis of assess- 
ment for tax purposes in this state was 
one-half the value of the property. Ac- 
cordingly, the reported assessed valua- 
tion for the years 1920 and 1925 have 
been converted into figures represent- 
ing actual valuations. 


An Index of Need 


As has been noted, the expenditures 
from the Educational Fund constitute 
a fair index of the rate of increase in 
the financial needs of this school dis- 
trict over a period of years. These 
expenditures include payments for the 
salaries of practically all of the em- 
ployees of the school system and pay- 
ments for materials and equipment re- 
quired for purposes of instruction and 
for running the school plant. The re- 
sources of this fund include the local 





1Figures are for year following that indicated in 
first column for regson explained on this page. 


property tax, state aid, and miscel- 
laneous revenues from rents, invest- 
ments, etc. From 1910 to 1930 the 
local tax revenues constituted from 85 
to 90 percent of the total resources of 
this fund. It is therefore obvious that 
the ability of this school district to 
keep the schools running on a normal 
basis without an undue increase in the 
rate of taxation would depend upon the 
relative rate of increase in the expendi- 
tures from the Educational Fund and 
the assessed -valuation of property in 
this district. 


A Striking Comparison 


The striking comparison indicated 
by the foregoing table is the fact that 
the assessed valuation of the Chicago 
school district is less for 1934 than for 
1910, when the full value of property 
subject to assessment is considered. The 
valuation for the year 1930 represents 
an increase of nearly 50 percent over 
the valuation in 1910. In only one 
other year has the assessed valuation 
of this district been higher than the 
amounts shown for 1930. That was in 
the year 1927 when the total valuation 
was given as $4,250,000,000. That is, 
the valuation in 1927 was nearly twice 
the valuation in 1910. Since 1930 the 
valuation has decreased rapidly to the 
figure shown for 1934. 

The figures shown in the last column 
of the table indicate the expenditures 
from the Educational Fund in the year 
following the date specified in the first 
column. That is, the expenditures 
from the Educational Fund in 1911 
amounted to $9,978,000. This figure 
is taken rather than the one for 1910 
because the property valuation of 1910 
was the basis of tax collections in 1911. 
Similarly, the assessed valuation for 
1934 is shown in comparison with the 
expenditures for 1935. 

At the close of a period of thirty- 
four years we find that the assessed 
valuation has not increased at all while 
the expenditures for the operation of 
the Chicago schools have amounted to 
a figure approximately four times the 
comparative figure at the beginning of 
this period. Or, if the comparison is 

(Continued on page 292) 
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By LON W. MORREY, D.D.S. 


Supervisor, Bureau of Public Relations 
American Dental Association 


December 10, 1920. 
School Nurse 
District No. 4 
Dear Miss: 

My little girl Helen gave me your note 
about her tonsils. Don’t you worry about 
her tonsils being large. They are a fam- 
ily characteristic. All her father’s family 
are that way, and they are all right. She 
will outgrow them. 

Now another thing. Please tell that 
school dentist not to be picking at my 
two children’s teeth, Helen grade 3, 
Freddy grade 1, because when I find out 
they need it, I'll taken them to a regular 
dentist. 


(Mrs. H. S.) Marrua Binxa. 


® This note, written by an honestly in- 

dignant mother fifteen years ago, is 
an excellent example of the criticism 
and opposition which pioneers of the 
mouth-hygiene movement encountered 
in Illinois. 

Needless to say, the young and high- 
ly enthusiastic school dentist on read- 
ing this note became greatly incensed 
at its inferential contents. However, 
swallowing his pride, he concentrated 
even more diligently on perfecting his 
program. This he did with such telling 
effect that the following year his efforts 
were rewarded and his wounded pride 
appeased by (Mrs. H. S.) Martha 
Binka’s, of her own free will and ac- 
cord, requesting him to care for her 


two children’s teeth. 
Parents Objected 


Mrs. Binka was not alone in her 
early objections. Many of her neigh- 
bors protested just as vigorously at 
this new-fangled idea which their 
school board had foisted on them. What 
right had the school board or the super- 
intendent to squander honest taxpayers’ 
money in coddling the children? Pub- 
lic schools were built for mental, not 
dental training. Toothache and ton- 
silitis, like measles and mumps, were 
merely inconveniences of childhood 
that all must experience, and the sooner 
the experience was behind them, the 
better. Teachers had no right to ques- 


tion or advise parents regarding their 
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children’s physical in- 
firmities. It was bad 
enough to have their 
mental infirmities men- 
tioned. These and other 
equally sound arguments 
were advanced by Mrs. 
Binka and her cohorts 
against the unheard of 
innovation of our school 
boards. Gradually, as 
the results of the pro- 
gram became apparent, 
the indignant complaints 
turned to peans of 
praise. Today, those 
early objectors would be 
the first to protest if the 
school board, in a spirit 
of economy, should attempt to discon- 
tinue the service. 


Helen and Fred—Fifteen 


Years Later 


Fifteen years ago, when the first 
dental examinations were made in our 
schools, the school dentist found that 
8-year-old Helen Binka had four badly 
decayed first permanent molars. Two 
of these permanent teeth were so badly 
decayed that it was very doubtful 
whether they could be saved. Helen 
also had five badly decayed baby 
molars, some of them so badly infected 
they were abscessed. Some of the pus 
and poison was oozing through her 
gums into her mouth, and some was 
draining into her blood stream. Un- 
sightly green stain, which spasmodic 
and inefficient brushing failed to re- 
move, festooned her front teeth. 

Today, Helen is 23. Despite the fact 
that she has four very large and sev- 
eral medium sized fillings, she enjoys 
a full set of thirty-two vital, healthy 
teeth. The lessons she learned in school 
about preventive dentistry are being 
put into practice with her own two 
young children. They will have no 
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Billy has had regular dental care and so has no fear 
about a visit to the dentist 


large fillings if she can prevent it. 

Freddy fared better than Helen. Fif- 
teen years ago, Freddy had just entered 
first grade. The school dentist found 
four small cavities in Freddy’s baby 
molars. On his advice these were re- 
paired before serious damage was done, 
and Freddy retained his baby molars 
until they were replaced by their per- 
manent successors. As Freddy’s first 
permanent molars erupted during his 
first year of school and his sixth year 
of life, the dentist carefully examined 
them and repaired several develop- 
mental flaws which he found in their 
enamel covering. This timely act, plus 
subsequent inspections, systematic 
cleaning and care have enabled Fred, a 
college graduate next spring, to possess 
an almost perfect set of teeth. 

Early training in the proper methods 
of mouth hygiene, in proper food and 
in preventive dentistry have ingrained 
those habits in both Helen and Fred. 
They in turn will help instill those 
helpful habits in others. 

Helen and Fred are real individuals. 
They are only two of the many whose 
health, deportment and mental be- 
havior have been greatly benefited be- 
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cause our school board installed and 


maintains a systematic dental health 
program. Nearly a thousand children 
have graduated from our school during 
the past fifteen years; practically all 
of them have graduated with teeth free 
from caries and with an understand- 
ing and an appreciation of the value 
of mouth hygiene. 

What this far-sighted superintendent, 
backed by an intelligent, up-to-date 
school board has done for our children, 
your school authorities can do for 
yours. You may not wish to use exact- 
ly the same plan as we used. You may 
find it better to change some of the de- 
tails to suit your own situation and 
community conditions, but you can do 
it—if you wish to. 

Anyway, this is the way our school 
authorities did it. Vexed by the number 
of absences due to toothache, and be- 
lieving that dental abscesses and root- 
end infection might possibly be as in- 
jurious to child health as infected ears 
or eyes or tonsils, the school superin- 
tendent, backed by the local dentists, 
prevailed on our school board to 
finance a school dental-health program. 
When plans were finally perfected, this 
program consisted of three phases: 
examination, education and operation. 


A Statistical View 


The first dental examination, made 
in September, 1920, disclosed that 508 
children in the elementary grades had 
2,421 cavities, or an average of 4.7 
cavities per child. Similar examina- 
tions made in other cities and towns 
throughout the United States reveal 
that American school children average 
approximately 4.5 to 5 cavities per 
child. So our children were average 
in this respect. 

In 1930, ten years later, the 590 chil- 
dren in our elementary grades had 177 
cavities, or an average of 0.3 cavities 
per child. 

In 1920, only 144 of our 508 chil- 
dren had clean mouths; 251 had fairly 
clean mouths, and 113 had dirty 
mouths. 

In 1930, 498 of our 590 children had 
clean mouths, 83 had fairly clean 
mouths and only 9 were listed as having 
dirty mouths. 

In 1920, 83.5 percent of our 508 
children had decayed teeth. 

In 1930, 76 percent of our 590 chil- 
dren had no decayed teeth, almost 
completely reversing the 1920 figure. 

In 1920, our 32 eighth-grade chil- 
dren had 99 decayed permanent teeth; 
a trifle over 3 per child. 
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In 1930, the 590 children in our en- 
tire elementary school system had only 
61 slightly decayed permanent teeth; 
a trifle over one-tenth per child. 

Between 1922 and 1930, not more 
than 8 first permanent molars were ex- 
tracted, and those were for children 
who had moved in from other com- 
munities. 

Do you wonder that Mrs. Binka and 
her sympathetic neighbors changed 
their minds about the desirability of 
the program? 

What, you ask, was responsible for 
these remarkable results? And didn’t 
they interfere with the regular school 
curriculum? 

They were accomplished by the in- 
stallation of a systematic, sane and 
sympathetic system which did not in 
any way interfere with the regular 
school routine. 


How It Works 


Immediately after the opening of the 
school in the fall, every child, except 
religious objectors, receives a fairly 
thorough dental examination. The find- 
ings of this examination are recorded 
on the child’s individual record chart, 
which is kept in the school files and is 
re-used each year. The parents are 
notified of their child’s dental condi- 
tion. If no defects are found, the par- 
ents are congratulated, but cautioned 
not to become careless. If cavities or 
other dental imperfections are found, 
the parents are informed and advised 
to have the condition corrected at once. 
These notification slips must be signed 
by the parent and returned to the super- 
intendent’s office. In signing the slips, 
the parents signify whether they wish 
the child’s dental work done by the 
family dentist or by the school dentist. 

These returned signed slips are then 
filed separately. The slips of the chil- 
dren going to their family dentist are 
placed in one file. The slips of the chil- 
dren going to the school dentist are 
placed in another file, known as the 
work file. As rapidly as possible, and 
beginning each school year with the 
younger children first, the school den- 
tist corrects the dental defects for those 
children who have been assigned by 
their parents to him. Every few weeks, 
he checks up on the children who were 
supposed to go to their family dentist, 
and if any evidence of procrastination 
on the part of the child or parent is ob- 
served, additional notes are sent home, 
urging action. During the course of the 
school year, the children’s mouths are 
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placed in a clean, wholesome condition. 
Just prior to summer vacation, all the 
children are re-examined. If any de- 
fects are present, the parent is urged 
to have them corrected during the sum- 
mer months. Briefly, this constitutes 
the examination and operative phases 
of our school dental health program. 

The third phase or educational phase 
is equally valuable and much more in- 
teresting. Once a month, the school 
dentist visits each classroom, from kin- 
dergarten to and including the eighth 
grade. Each visit is about twenty min- 
utes in length and is so arranged that 
it does not interfere with the regular 
class work. During this twenty-minute 
period, the dentist does two things: He 
examines each child’s mouth for clean- 
liness, and he gives each class a short 
talk on the care of the teeth. The 
hygienic condition of each child’s 
mouth is recorded on his monthly re- 
port card. This monthly reminder 
keeps the thought of preventive den- 
tistry uppermost in the parents’ minds. 

The monthly classroom talks are 
graduated to conform to the different 
age levels. Simple health stories are 
read in the kindergarten and first and 
second grades. Lectures, with some 
explanation of the underlying science, 
are given in the fifth to eighth grades. 
Advantage is taken of all kinds of ac- 
ceptable dental health teaching ma- 
terial such as stereopticon lectures, 
movies, playlets, puppet shows and 
chalk talks. The teaching of dental 
hygiene is so nicely interwoven in the 
general curriculum that, though effec- 
tive, it does not supplant or interfere 
with any other subject. Our teachers 
and our children consider a decayed 
tooth little less than a calamity and 
an unclean mouth nothing short of 
a family disgrace. 

In view of the fact that fifteen years 
experience with this program has fully 
proved its worth, it would seem too few 
Illinois school boards have inaugurated 
a similar system in their schools. Our 
dental health program is exceptionally 
complete. It provides examination and 
dental education for all children in the 
elementary grades. It positively insists 
that all dental defects be corrected and 
provides the means for those correc- 
tions. 


> 


The Spark of Initiative 


Certainly, most schools could easily 
and inexpensively incorporate all but 
the last phase of our program in their 
systems. The time is long since past 

(Continued on page 305) 
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By ROBERT C. MOORE 












The Sources of State Revenue 
@ WE receive rather frequent inquiries in regard to what 
the state revenues amount to and from what sources they 
are obtained. Therefore, we are publishing below the re- 
port of the state Treasurer for the year 1935 giving the 
receipts for the year by sources and the total amount re- 
ceived. We are including also a column showing the re- 
ceipts for one month more recently, or for March 1936. 





Receipts 
Source Receipts, 1935 March, 1936 
1. Direct Property Tax (delinquent payments for 
BONE YORE) cccnseccdeccscccccscesscecsoccecee $ 4,278,245.01 $ 167,184.39 
2. Febowftamee Tas ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccsece 4,320,127.58 222,688.76 
3. Beverage and Liquor Tax.............++ssss05+ 8,477,064.18 605,701.75 
4. Insurance Fees and Taxes (including protested 
© eueseesonsenanscaseneo<p ented ognpegee 6,425,153.55 107,751.82 
5. Corporation Fees and Taxes (including protested 
CEE .nddnsstncwddeocdpecnscuces seecenntonce 3,465,909.55 129,189.68 
6. Interest on State Funds............--+eeseeeees 224,013.00 13,739.49 
7. Occupation Taxes 
Regular .......... $40,713,835.34 $3,157,821.15 
Protested ........ 4,133,071.51 487,204.54 
For  peemeey Re- 
cvcccsececes 9,044,136.92 1,916 583.63 
Total Occupation Taxes...........-+--seeeeee 53,891,043.77 5,561,609.32 
8. Motor Fuel Tax (Gasoline)......... OE eens 31,771,511.28 2,022,274.99 
9. Motor Vehicle Tax (Auto licenses) ...........-. 19,988,807.85 1,991,145.04 
10. Federal Aid to Roads..............0seeeceeeees 8,880,882.56 249,852.57 
UR, Trust Pumds..ccccccceccccccccccccccvccccccscces 5, 193,893.83 1,081,427.50 
12. Mlinois Central Railroad...........-+++++se++0* 1,603 366.77 
13. Miscellaneous Fees, Earnings, and Refunds..... 6,095,587.05 371,431.45 
DORE ccccccccecessveceqqocncge covsduecescecs $154,615,605.98 $§ 12,523,996.76 


The sum of items 8 and 9, the taxes paid by motorists, 
was $51,760,319.13 for last year, and $4,013,420.03 for 
the month of last March. These added to the occupational 
taxes for the corresponding periods are $105,651,362.90 
and $9,575,029.35, respectively. We are calling special 
attention to these because these two sources of revenue are 
comparativly new and illustrate the fact that when the 
state realizes the need of prolific new sources of revenue 
the Governor and the legislature find them. 

The last fiscal year for which a state property tax was 
levied was the year July 1, 1932 to June 30, 1933. Accord- 
ing to the report of the state Treasurer for that year, the 
receipts from the property tax amounted to only $24,116,- 
251.59. The occupational tax alone for last year amounted 
to over twice this amount, and this year the occupational 
tax will amount to nearly three times as much as did the 
property tax for its last year. 





Cause For Disturbance 
@ A FEW of the eminent statesmen and other dominant 
citizens of Illinois have occasionally criticized our asso- 
ciation for causing ripples in the calm flow of the political 
and economic streams in Illinois. Your secretary in par- 
ticular has been designated a “disturber,” and a Governor 
once complimented him by calling him a “hellraiser”— 
whatever that is. 

Possibly some of our members who are regularly paid 
fair salaries and work under pleasant conditions wonder 
why we act in such an unseemly manner. A few well- 
meaning but misguided friends have recently pleaded with 
us to mend the error of our ways. So it may be well to give 
some reason or excuse for occasionally disturbing the 
serenity of legislative halls or upsetting the equanimity of 
staid statesmen. To that end we quote here a part of-a 








letter that is typical of several communications we receive, 
and of many others we might receive from teachers suffer- 
ing similar hardships. 


April 4, 1936. 
Dear Mr. Moore: 

This morning I read in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat that the 
Southwestern Division, which met at East St. Louis, had urged 
Federal aid for public education, and also recommended legisla- 
tion by which the state would make up arrearages of $7,000,000 
in the distributive school fund. 

I am very much interested in this movement; for I hold orders 
against District No. 177, Jefferson county, as follows: 

No. 66, $150 for teaching for month ending March 24, 1931; 

No. 78, $150 for teaching for month ending April 24, 1931; 

No. 20, $125 for teaching for month ending Jan. 1, 1932; 

No. 23, $125 for teaching for month ending Feb. A 1932: 

No. 29, $125 for teaching for month ending March 1, 1932; 

No. 32, $ 92 for teaching for month ending April 1, 1932; 

No. 38, $125 for teaching for month ending May 1, 1932; 

No. 42, $100 for teaching for month ending Feb. 28, 1933; 

No. 54, $100 for teaching for month ending March 29, 1933; 

No. 73, $ 50 for teaching half-month ending April 14, 1933; 

No. 74, $ 41 for teaching half-month ending April 26, 1933. 


The order for the last month was divided into two parts so I 
might cash at least one part; but as yet I have been unable to do so. 

These orders are all endorsed by the township treasurer, who 
marked them “not paid for lack of funds.” I Lees waited and 
waited to get them cashed, but the treasurer says there is still 
“lack of funds” to pay them. 

I do hope that I can get some of these orders cashed soon. I 
have been on relief. I am on a project now; but it will not last 
long, and then I'll have to go on relief again. 

So you can see why I am interested in the payment of arrearages. 
Please let me hear from you if there is any hope. 

Sincerely your friend, 

Here is an example of a faithful worker in the state’s 
greatest institution “on relief” although the state through 
one of its school districts owes her $1,183 with interest 
from three to five years, or about $1,500 altogether. 

When the employees of the state departments had one 
month’s pay withheld a few days beyond April 1, there 
went up a roar of protest that jarred the State House and 
almost caused a political earthquake; and the actual em- 
ployees soon received their pay. But hundreds of teachers 
go without pay for months or years, and only a few of 
us make any protest. Possibly the state is paying its depart- 
ment employees with the $7,000,000 the teacher mentions 
as arrearages due the school fund. 

We freely confess that these facts and letters of the type 
quoted above incite us to cause what some eminent people 
call a “disturbance.” 





Indiana's Minimum Wage Law 

@ AN improved minimum wage law for teachers goes into 
effect in Indiana on August 1. The /ndiana Teacher says 

that every change in the law is beneficial to teachers. 

In the present law the scale of wages is based on grades 
made in examination; in the new law, on amount of train- 
ing. Under the present law, the minimum wage is so much 
a year; under the new law, it will be so much a month. 
For example, under the present law the lowest possible 
salary is $800 a year; under the new law it will be $100 a 
month. Therefore, a district having nine months school 
(Continued on page 298) 





Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
@ UNDER the direction of Dr. J. Glenn 

Ross speech work at the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College has developed rapidly 
since its introduction two years ago. East- 
ern became a member of the Illinois Inter- 
collegiate Debate League in 1934. In that 
year, representatives of the college closed a 
successful year with a percentage of .609. 
This year they raised their percentage to 
629. Dr. Ross is secretary-treasurer of the 
Debate League. 


Eastern has recently been admitted to the 
Illinois Intercollegiate Oratorical League. 
This year Eastern’s representative in the 
State Peace Oratorical Contest placed sec- 
ond. 


Besides intercollegiate speech work, East- 
ern promotes intramural contests in oratory, 
interpretative reading, and extempore speak- 
ing. This year over thirty students par- 
ticipated. 


Miss Roberta L. Poos of the Teachers 
College High School was manager of the 
East Central District Speech Tournament 
of the Illinois High School Speech League 
held at Normal on March 26 and 27. 


The Women’s Glee Club under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Lloyd F. Sunderman recently 
gave concerts in Mattoon, Pana, Shelbyville, 
Altamont, Bethany, Ramsey, Hillsboro, Van- 
dalia, Sullivan, Nokomis, Decatur, and Paris. 
Mrs. Harry Jackson acted as chaperon. 


The college band under the direction of 
Mr. Richard Weckel played in Kansas on 
the occasion of the laying of the cornerstone 
for the new high-school building. 


Directors of affiliated rural schools were 
recently guests at a banquet planned by Dr. 
W. C. Eastman and served in the practical 
arts building. 

The Charleston Oratorio Society under the 
direction of Mr. Lloyd Sunderman presented 
an Easter cantata. Miss Ethel Hanson was 
accompanist. 


Miss Leah Stevens is the author of an 
article entitled “The Grain Trade of the 
Port of Vancouver, British Columbia,” which 
was published in the April number of Eco- 
nomic Geography. 

Ninety-eight seniors and sophomores have 
signified their intention of joining the 
N. E. A. this fall if they secure teaching 
positions. 

The following participated in the Senior 
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Guidance Conference at Casey on April 6: 
Dr. R. G. Buzzard, Dean F. A. Beu, Dr. J. B. 
MacGregor, Dr. Paul W. Sloan, and Dean 
Nathile McKay. 


Mr. L. F. Ashley and Miss Emma Rein- 
hardt participated in a similar conference 
at Pana on April 24. 


Dr. R. G. Buzzard has been appointed 
chairman of a committee to formulate a new 
constitution for the Eastern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association. 


Mr. Francis G. Blair will be on the 
campus during April and May. He will also 
give lectures in neighboring communities. 
This is a continuation of the plan of having 
Mr. Blair as a lecturer for two months at 
each of the five teachers colleges in Illinois. 


Dr. H. E. Phipps attended the meeting of 
the American Chemical Society at Kansas 
City. He delivered a paper entitled “An 
Objective Type of Test for Organic Chem- 
istry.” Dr. Phipps also attended the Illi- 
nois State Academy of Science meeting at 
Quincy, and gave a paper entitled “Modern 
Energy Resources” before the Chemical Sec- 


tion. 


Dr. W. W. Cook will be on the staff of 
the University of Chicago during the sum- 
mer session. 


Mr. Harry Jackson attended the initiation 
conducted by the chapter of Epsilon Pi 
Tau at De Kalb on March 28. 


Miss Florence McAfee and Miss Mabel 
Hupprich attended the American Physical 
Education Association in St. Louis. 


Dr. Q. G. Burris is the.author of an article 
entitled “Walter Scott and Johann Goethe, 
Eine Réktoratsrede: A review of a German 
pamphlet on the relation between the roman- 
ticism of Scott and that of Goethe,” which 
appeared in the Journal of English and Ger- 
man Philology in the spring quarter of 1935. 


Dr. W. W. Cook spoke at the March meet- 
ing of the P. T. A. in Marshall. 


Dr. W. C. Eastman spoke at the annual 
convention of the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in Chicago. His topic was 
“The Place of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in Rural Education.” 


Dr. E. L. Stover gave a paper entitled 
“An Interesting Preservation of Color in 
the Red Algae and Certain Fungi” at the 
meeting of the Illinois State Academy of 
Science. 
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Miss Emma Reinhardt recently gave talks 
before the following groups: Kappa Delta 
Pi at De Kalb; P. T. A. at Neoga; and 
P. T. A. at Bennett School in Mattoon. 


East St. Louis Teachers Association 


@ THE East St. Louis Teachers Associa- 

tion gave a reception on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 2, in honor of the teachers who 
were attending the meeting of the South- 
western Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association. 

The lower floor of the Community House 
was decorated and open to the visitors. In 
the receiving line were Miss Mamie Costello, 
president of the East St. Louis teachers, 
Mayor Crow, Dr. R. L. Campbell, president 
of the board of education, representatives 
of various civic organizations, and chairmen 
of the entertainment and public relations 
committees of the East St. Louis Teachers 
Association. Refreshments were served. Two 
orchestras furnished music. Approximately 
800 guests attended. 

Arrangements were in charge of the enter- 
tainment and public relations committees of 
the East St. Louis Teachers Association; 
chairmen are, respectively, Miss Luella 
Niehaus and Kenneth B. Thurston. 


Illinois State Normal University 


@ THE members of the boards of educa- 
tion and their wives and the teaching 
staff of the affiliated schools, and the admin- 
istrative staff of I.S.N.U. held an informal 
dinner and discussion at Fell Hall on March 
23. The guests included County Superin- 
tendent Mr. Brigham and Mrs. Brigham. 


The faculty At Homes for students com- 
menced on Sunday, March 22. Each Sun- 
day several faculty members have teas at 
their homes for groups of students. The 
scheduling of the At Homes is in charge of 
the social committee of which Miss Mary 
Buell is the chairman. 


The LS.N.U. radio studio of WJBC has 
been remodeled. The walls have been re- 
lined with sound proof board, and special 
sound proof doors have been installed. Spe- 
cial equipment has been added in the control 
room so that programs from Capen Audi- 
torium, the rehearsal room in the basement 
of Old Castle, and the studio can be handled 
from the control room. The studio hall has 
been enlarged. 


Dr. Florence Teager of the English de- 
partment has made a contribution to English 
(Continued on page 307) 
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By L. N. VERNON 


Personnel Director 

Education Program 

Works Progress Administration 
Chicago 


© THE program of Adult Education 

which had its beginning under the 
Emergency Relief and is now con- 
tinued by the Works Progress Admin- 
istration is the first large scale effort 
to deal with the problem of adult ed- 
ucation in America since the decline 
of the Chautauqua movement. Orig- 
inally intended to provide employment 
for unemployed teachers, it has ac- 
tually served a larger need in the con- 
temporary scene, and considered as an 
experiment it now points the way to a 
necessary enlargement of our perman- 
ent educational establishment. 

The present Adult Education Pro- 
gram appears as a transition from its 
earlier experimental stage under Emer- 
gency auspices to some more perman- 
ent form which those of us within the 
program feel must surely evolve. Hun- 
dreds of teachers engaged in the work 
as well as its friends and critics out- 
side the program are now beginning to 
take stock of what has been accom- 
plished and what has been learned. 

The following is a summary of the 
Chicago project, which employs more 
than half the teachers of Adult Edu- 
cation in the state, and is the second 
largest single unit in the country. 


The Emergency Program 

In December, 1933, the CWES (Civ- 
il Works Education Service—later the 
Emergency Education Program) was 
opened for the purpose of placing un- 
employed teachers in charge of adult 
classes. The teachers were certified as 
“eligible for relief” by a separate de- 
partment for the purpose but they did 
not necessarily pass through relief sta- 
tions as clients. Their pay varied with 
the hours worked, but might not exceed 
the amount of their budgeted require- 
ments. The top salary was $100; the 
average about $70. A teacher might 
be paid only for hours spent teaching 
classes of at least ten adults in sub- 
jects “of educational value.” Space, 
material, and supervision were to be 
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Policies developing in the second largest 
single unit in the country are significant 


provided by sponsoring institutions 
in the local community. 

The responsibility for deciding who 
deserved to be classified as teachers 
lay with the local educational author- 
ities, and in Chicago the superintend- 
ent of schools appointed a committee 
which set up minimum standards of 
professional classification. During all 
the early stages of the program a com- 
paratively high quality of personnel 
was maintained under these standards 
and at the same time a commendable 
freedom from the academic require- 
ments of most school systems charac- 
terized the selection process. 

From December, 1933, to October, 
1935, the EEP (CWES) maintained 
an average of about 750 teachers in 
Chicago and attracted a following of 
between 40,000 and 65,000 adult 
class members per week. 

The work done was largely what 
could be done by the teachers on their 
own initiative for there was no clearly 
defined curriculum and no assurance 
as to the permanency of the work. The 
program suffered from a continual 
shifting of personnel due to the in- 
trusion of relief requirements and 
from frequent interruptions in the flow 
of funds. During these periods with- 
out pay, the majority of teachers con- 
tinued their work but their economic 
plight made it very difficult. With the 
cessation of the EEP in October, 1935, 
the early, highly experimental stage 
in the development of adult education 
came to an end. 


Improvements under WPA 

In December, 1935, the WPA re- 
sumed the program with a number of 
notable improvements made in the 
light of earlier experience. Positions 
were now available to former teach- 
ers, to other relief clients classified as 
teachers, and to an additional ten per- 
cent non-relief personnel. In addition 
to teachers who received $85 and $94 
a month, provision was made for re- 
cruiters and clerks at $65, and for an 
adequate supervisory and adminis- 
trative staff. All employees were en- 
gaged on a full-time basis and al- 
though there was no definite guarantee 
of tenure, there has been a general feel- 


ing of confidence that the program 
would continue for a reasonable time 
without radical change or interruption. 
The average salary has been increased 
from $70 to $85 and at the present time 
the required teaching load is being 
reduced from twenty hours per week 
to fifteen. All of these changes show 
an increasing awareness of the edu- 
cational values involved in the pro- 
gram. 

The work now being done falls nat- 
urally into the following main head- 
ings: 

1. Citizenship and Literacy 

2. Workers’ Education and Social 


Studies 

3. Parent Education and Home 
Economics 

4. Vocational Education and Coun- 
seling 


5. General Adult Education 
Citizenship and Literacy Classes 


Literacy and Citizenship classes in 
the state of Illinois were particularly 
necessary because of the large number 
of unnaturalized persons in Chicago. 
In realization of this fact, the Governor 
has created a special commission which 
has supervised work in this field in our 
program. There are now in Chicago 
123 teachers in these subjects under 
WPA and it is estimated that they reach 
5500 adults per week. Training for 
these teachers has been provided by 
teachers’ training institutes; one held 
in Urbana, one at the University of 
Chicago. Another is to be held in the 
near future at DePaul University. 

The lesson materials have been care- 
fully studied and are now in process 
of production at the University of Chi- 
cago. Arrangements are being con- 
summated for establishing classes for 
a considerable number of additional 
teachers in this field in connection with 
industrial plants in the Chicago area. 


Workers’ Education and the 
Social Studies 


There has been an increasing empha- 
sis on Workers’ Education and the 
Social Studies as the program has de- 
veloped. Last summer a six weeks’ in- 
stitute at the University of Chicago 

(Continued on page 305) 
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The Proposed Certification Law 


@ THE report of the Teacher Train- 
ing Committee, which was presented 
to the Representative Assembly and ap- 
proved at the December annual meet- 
ing, contained this recommendation: 


Since House Bill No. 1137, as pre by 
the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the State Examining Board, 
has included in it substantially our recom- 
mendations, approved by this Association, 
a recommend that a similar bill be pre- 

red and presented to the next General As- 
saul for passage. 
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In order to inform our members of 
the provisions of House Bill No. 1137, 
we are publishing below an outline of 
its essential features prepared by L. R. 
Grimm of our research department. 








Name of Limited Certificate Issued by State Examining Board and County Superintendent 





Analysis of Main Features 











Supervisory High School Special Kindergart'n-Primary Elementary 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
I. Scope of Validity 
A. Duration of time.. 4 yrs. 4 yrs. 4 yrs. 4 yrs. 4 yrs. 
B. General duties permitted... ../Teaching; supervision|Teaching 'Teaching ; supervision|Teaching; supervision|Teaching 
C. Grades of school system....../1—12 7-12 1-12 Kindergarten; 1-3 |1-10 
II. Requirements for Issue on Credits 
A. College semester hours....... 120 as prescribed*__.|120 120 120 120 as designated* 
B. Semester hours in education|20 as prescribed*.....|As prescribed*..........|15 24 24 as designated* 


C. Other as training re- 








quirements... ...|None 16 hrs. in each of |In special subject |60 hrs. in kinder- |5 hrs. in practice 
three fields as prescribed* garten-primary teaching 
D. Teaching experience............/4 yrs. 0 0 0 
E. Renewal conditions... Successful teaching;|Successful teaching;|Successful teaching;|Successful teaching;|Successful teaching; 
professional growth! professional growth| professional growth! professional growth| professional growth 
III. Requirements for Issue by 
Examination 
A. College semester hours.......\(Examination not |(Examination not |(Examination not |(Examination not |60 
B. Semester hoursin education] offered as basis | offered as basis offered as basis offered as basis |10 
C. Number of subjects written| of issue) of issue) of issue) of issue) As prescribed 
D. College semester hours for 
renewal— 
1. First renewal... 90 
2. Seeond renewal....... 120 (24 in education) 
IV. Requirements for Advance to Life 
Certificate Issued by State Supt. 
A. Successful experience.___.... 4 yrs. supervision 4 yrs. teaching 4 yrs. teaching 4 yrs. teaching 4 yrs. teaching 
(2 in Illinois) (2 in Illinois) (2 in Tllinois) (2 in Illinois) (2 in Illinois) 
B. College semester hours.......|Master’s degree Master’s degree Master's degree Master’s degree Master's degree 
C. College semester hours in 
Education.___.....................|26 (6 on graduate |20 20 24 24 
level) 
D. Other special training re- 
se Supervision and ad- In special subject [As for limited 
ministration in above 
E. Certificate received............. Life supervisory Life high school Life special Life kindergarten- |Life elementary 
primary 




















*By State Examining Board. 





Financing the Schools 
of Chicago 


(Continued from page 286) 
based upon the year of highest assessed 


valuation and expense shown in the 
table, it is observed that the expendi- 
tures were more than five times as much 
as at the beginning of the period, 
whereas the assessed valuation in- 
creased by only 50 percent. This 
latter comparison is more specifically 
representative of the long-time trend 
with respect to expenditures and the 
basis of school support because the 
period since 1930 has been subject to 


extraordinary interruptions to the nor- 
mal progress of school affairs in the 
city of Chicago. 


The Need 


It is well known that these interrup- 
tions have been occasioned by de- 
clining property values and tax de- 
linquency. While the difficulties of this 
period have been much greater than 
during the twenty-year period preced- 
ing, it is not necessary for the purposes 
of this discussion to draw upon the 


pi eR RSfous 


critical experiences of the Chicago 
schools during the past five years. The 
story of the sacrifices made by the 
teachers of this school system, the dis- 
ruption of the school program, and the 
shortening of the school term argue 
pointedly for reforms in the financial 
administration of the schools of this 
city. Equally obvious is the necessity 
for modification of the program of 
state aid with a view to establishing a 
more dependable basis of school sup- 
port for this community than could 
possibly be worked out in terms of 
any plan that places so much depend- 
ence upon local tax revenues. 
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"*'See America first!’ I've heard that phrase all my life— 
but it was just another slogan until I made this unforget- 
table Greyhound bus trip. Starting on the east coast, we 
swung clear around the continent, westward by one great 
highway, returning east another—and this was only one of 
several coast-to-coast circle tours that Greyhound offered me! 


“Now I’ve revised the old slogan... for you ‘See America 
BEST’ when you travel by Greyhound! I’ve met and made 


“Our big bus paused in 
the Delaware Water Gap 
while passengers marve 
at the nthe spackling fib 
the s ing rib- 
bon of river below. 





“From the Greyhound 

Terminal in Cleveland, 

we could one see the 

Great Lakes Exposition 

—so we stop over for 
an exciting day. 

















“What a thrill—when a 
tiny fawn burst from the 
woods, scampered across 
our highway, and went 
splashing through a 
Minnesota stream! 


“Yes sir, the bears ate right 
out of my hands, inYellow- 
stone National Park! I 
wouldn't have missed that 


short side trip for anythi 
Low 


FULL-COLOR WALL-SIZE 


I'VE DISCOVERED AMERICA 


“As our bus was ferried 
across San Francisco's 
Golden Gate, we gouls 
look up one pm On T un 
spinni e cables o} 

world's mightiest bridge. 


“Of course, we stopped 
off fora = at th 

iego bsa—even 
lovelier second year 
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friends with the rea/ America—its kindly, interesting 
people, its surpassing natural beauty, its mountain grandeur 
and desert magic, huge cities and charming country towns. 


“And what a comfortable way to explore—in a big 
Greyhound motor bus, among congenial fellow travelers, 
with one of America’s finest drivers at the wheel. The cost 
of my trip was less than gasoline and oil for a small private 
auto. Let me mention just a few of my delightful memories: 


“The romance of the real 
West came to life again at 
Dallas—where we spent 

many fascinating hours at 
the 2! 25 Million Dollar Texas 
Centennial Exposition. 


“Grand old southerao 
melodies! They came 
floating through the 
star- ~~ £ night as we 


MCalicoce only stopped mer near 

a few minutes away. — plantation. 
never that “Our Greyhound bus 
welakies ef odian actually passed right 
woman who sold me the over the top of \‘- a s 
clever le - woven amazing Natural Bridge — 
basket, beside the Apache in the heart of the beauti- 
Trail of Arizona. ful Shenandoah Valley. 


“We actually visited a 
aie land! Stoppia 
aso, we couldn't 
resist crossing the Rio 
Grande into glam- 
orous old Juarez. 





“COMPARISON MAP” 


Free to Teachers! 
Thousands of teachers are using this 
unusual wall map, which shows how 
you can see all the world, right here 
in America. Just mail the coupon to 
this address: 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU 
12th & Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 





and economical way.”’ 





Information on trip to 





"'So there are some of the bi 
plan just such a paren fa 0 
@ few miles or a few thousa 


“As we rolled down 
Pennsylvania Avenue in 
Washington, a brilliant 
military parade swung 
along, only a few feet 
from our bus windows.” 


fee of my Greyhound Why don’t you 
yourself ? Viet 
nd offers the most interesting 


ber you travel 


SEND FOR “COMPARISON MAP”, TRIP INFORMATION 
Send this coupon to the Greyhound information office, listed at left, for the unique, 
full-color, wall-size “Comparison Map” —Free to teachers. If you have a special trip in 
mind, jot it down on this line, and we will send full information. 





Name 





Address 


ST-BIL 
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TRAVEL 
VALUE 


The same with vacation travel as with 
hosiery, shoes, and fur coats ... it's 
partly a case of cost, but it’s mostly a 
matter of VALUE. 


The N.E.A. convention in Portland at 
the end of June naturally suggests a 
Pacific Northwest vacation. (Yes, June is 
the time when the roses line the curbs 
and climb to the house tops.) 


Make the trip 
one way on the 


that takes you 
right past the 
front door toGla- 
cier National 
Park. Stop off 
here without a 
cent added rail 
fare. A day is 
enough to give 
you a whopping 
thrill. Two or 
three weeks are 
not too long. 





In the opposite 
direction ride the 
North Coast 
Limited. 
Through Pullmans 
from Chicago to 
both the Cody and 
the Gardiner 
Gateways to 
Magic Yellow- 
stone. The extra 
railroad fare from 
the main line to 
the Yellowstone 
Gateway amounts 
to all of $1.15 
round trip. The full 34-day tour 
through the Park costs $41.50... 
stopping at the hotels. . . lowest cost ever. 





We'll take you out or bring you back 
by way of Colorado at no extra rail fare 
—give you a free side trip from Denver 
to Colorado Springs and return. 


Taken all together it’s what we mean 
when we say, 


“GO BURLINGTON 
for the best Travel Value” 


S. J. OWENS, 
General Agent 
179 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
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A Tribute to Frank Hall 


By FRANCIS G. BLAIR 


@ I HEARD John W. Cook say that 

Frank Hall was a genius. If the 
possession of unusual natural endow- 
ments with the energy, determination 
and skill to employ them successfully 
in solving many pressing social and 
economic problems, is the essential 


Frank H. Hall 
Benefactor of the rural child and the blind 


attribute of a genius, then Frank Hall 
was one. With a worth-while objec- 
tive before him no Alps were too high 
for him to surmount, no lions were 
big enough to frighten him from pur- 
suing his purpose to the end. 

My first close contact with him was 
on the board of trustees of the State 
Farmers Institute in 1907, when I be- 
came a member of that board, of which 
he was the secretary. I soon discov- 
ered that he not only comprehended 
the existing agricultural conditions 
and needs but that he had mastered 
the results and meaning of the various 
scientific experiments and tests in soil 
fertility, in the selection of better 
seed, and in the breeding of better 
farm stock. Other able men were 
working, writing and speaking on 
these subjects, but in my opinion 
Frank Hall stood head and shoulders 
above most of them in the breadth 
and accuracy of his knowledge and in 
his skill in convincing others of the 


soundness of his recommendations. To 
his scientific point of view and method 
of studying the problems and gather- 
ing his facts, he added the skill of a 
trained teacher and the enthusiasm of 
an evangelist. 

To him the worth of the results of 
the vast experiments and investiga- 
tions being carried forward by the 
federal government and the state agri- 
cultural colleges was measured by the 
success with which they could be ap- 
plied in producing a better quantity 
and quality of farm products. 

But no one knew better than he the 
great wall of conservatism and tradi- 
tion in the prevailing methods of 
farming which had to be broken down 
before the new ideas could be earnest- 
ly and successfully adopted. The fol- 
lowers of the signs of the zodiac, the 
phases of the moon, and hundreds of 
other fatalistic superstitions in the 
growing of crops and the breeding of 
live stock had to be met and convinced. 
The stubborn prejudice against the 
“expert” or “book” farmer had to be 
removed by an appeal to facts and rea- 
son. Moreover, he knew that the only 
real method of removing these obsta- 
cles was through a more thorough sys- 
tem of general education. 

This led him to a study of the rural 
school program and organization. He 
gathered data from other states. He 
soon became convinced that much of 
the failure to provide an adequate sys- 
tem of education for the children of 
farmers could be traced to the small 
district unit. He therefore gave his 
support and influence to the educa- 
tional commission created in 1907, 
which was recommending to the legis- 
lature that the congressional township 
should be made the smallest local unit 
for school taxation and administration. 

Alas! he was to discover along with 
the members of that commission that 
however preponderant the facts and 
the logic might be, the small district 
was so deeply entrenched in practice 
and prejudice as to defeat the legisla- 
tive effort to remove this handicap of 
rural education. But his zeal and ef- 
forts for the improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities for farmers’ chil- 
dren continued till his death. 

Perhaps, he will be best and longest 
remembered for his outstanding and 
exceptional services as superintendent 
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of the state school for the blind. By 
the application of scientific methods 
of research and teaching skill he dis- 
covered many of the peculiar handi- 
caps under which the blind student 
labored and by his inventions and im- 
proved methods of instruction suc- 
ceeded in removing some of them. 


But it would carry me too far if I 
undertook to give in any detail the 
contributions he made toward a more 
scientific and successful method of ed- 
ucating the blind. It may be sufficient 
for us to know that through his serv- 
ices new light and hope fell upon and 
along the educational pathway of the 
blind and that they were provided with 
new means of living more abundant 
and successful lives. 





Southwestern Division 


© THE twenty-first annual meeting of 

the Southwestern Division of the 
I.S.T.A. was held at Ainad Temple, 
East St. Louis, Thursday and Friday, 
April 2 and 3, 1936. Speakers at the 
general sessions were Dr. Wilford H. 
Osgood, curator of zoology, Field 
Museum, Chicago; Robert C. Moore, 
executive secretary of Illinois State 
Teachers Association; Dr. Garry C. 
Myers, Cleveland College of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Amelia Earhart, aviatrix; and Dr. G. 
Bromley Oxnam, president, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana. Mu- 
sic was furnished by the Belleville 
Township High School Band, A Ca- 
pella Choir of East St. Louis High 
School, and the East St. Louis High 
School Orchestra. 


Officers and committeemen for the 
ensuing year are the following: 


Orricers—President, L. G. Osborn, prin- 
cipal of Rock Junior High School, East St. 
Louis; vice-president, Oscar A. Schmitt, 
county superintendent of schools, Waterloo; 
secretary, Mina Mollman, 1640 St. Louis 
Avenue, East St. Louis; treasurer, Carl J. 
Pearce, principal of Lansdown Junior High 
School, East St. Louis. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, How- 
ard Bosley, superintendent of schools, Mt. 
Vernon, °37; W. J. Zahnow, superintendent 
of schools, Waterloo, ’38; E. E. Rademacher, 
high school, Nokomis, °39. 

Strate Commitrees—Appropriations, F. F. 
Stables, high school, Mt. Vernon, °37; Legis- 
lation, Paul B. Chance, county superinten- 
dent of schools, Salem, 38; Resolutions, W. 
W. Krumsiek, principal of high school, 
Edwardsville, °39. 

Reso.utions—Resolved, That we endorse 
the program of legislation sponsored by the 
Illinois State Teachers Association and 
agreed upon in December, 1935; that we back 
the program, promulgate it generally, and 
call upon our a ype in legislature 


to support it and help personally to enact 
it into laws. 
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THIS 
SUMMER 





ORGANIZED 
TRAVEL 


GROUPS 


WILL VISIT THE 


SOVIET 


The great interest evinced in the Soviet 
Union this Summer by the intelligent 
traveler is exemplified by the fact that 
eighty-five groups of Americans bent on 
investigating various phases of Soviet edu- 
cational, cultural and social life are going 
to see for themselves the achievements of 
the most-talked-about country in the world. 
Leaders are outstanding authorities on the 
U.S. S. R. and specialists in a wide variety 
of subjects such as Louis Fischer, General 
Victor Yakhantov, Irina Skariatina, Sher- 
wood Eddy, Lester Cohen, Joshua Kunitz. 
Besides, there will be thousands of indi- 
vidual travelers to Europe who will avail 
themselves of the fast air, train and boat 
connections to Moscow and Leningrad ... 
just a few days in these centers or in 
Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa can give one the 
feel of the new Soviet way of life. Longer 
stayers can enjoy the luxury of a four day 
cruise down the Volga . . . through the 





APPLY TO YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


INTOURIST, ne. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 





UNION 


valley roads of the mighty Caucasus Moun- 
tains . . . by boat along the Black Sea 
Riviera . . . on the cypress lined shores of 
the Crimea. Intourist will be glad to fur- 
nish information on special interest groups 
or help your agent plan an itinerary of 
from five to thirty-one days in the U. S. S. R. 
based on all-inclusive daily rate of $5 
third class, $8 tourist and $15 first. These 
include meals, hotels, transportation on 
tour, sightseeing by car daily and trained 
guide-interpreters. Travel incidentals are 
reasonably priced on the basis of the new 
dollar-rouble exchange. Routes from more 
western cities to Soviet centers are shown 
on a colored map 22” x 16” which will be 
sent on request together with illustrated 
booklet IT-5. 











Resolved, That in endorsing the program 
of legislation we put special emphasis upon 
the following items of the program: 

The enactment of legislation by which 
the state shall pay to the elementary schools 
the $7,000,000 arrearages in the regular dis- 
tributive fund for the school year ending 
June 30, 1934, or the biennium ending June 
30, 1935. 

The enactment of such law as is neces- 
sary to provide for a state distributive fund 
of not less than $30,000,000 per year. The 
increase in this fund should provided, if 
possible, by revenues derived from sources 
other than the general property tax. 

The enactment of such law as will enable 
both high schools and elementary schools to 
receive a portion of the state distributive 


fund. 


Resolved, That we hereby express our 


hearty appreciation of the fine services ren- 
dered by our legislative committee, and espe- 
cially the zeal, courage, and unflagging 
energy of the chairman, Mr. Fred L. Biester; 
that we commend our committee and express 
our loyalty to it; that we likewise commend 
our secretary, Mr. R. C. Moore, who has 
faithfully and valiantly represented us upon 
the firing line in Springfield, seeking to put 
into effect the plans and principles of the 
committee of the association. 


Resolved, That we commend boards of 
education and boards of directors in their 
attempts to restore teachers’ salaries to a 
basis comparable with the general increase 
in wages, the return toward normal condi- 
tions in industry, and the increase in the cost 
of living. 


Resolved, That we commend members of 
our contact committee and of our publicity 














Going-to-the-Sun Mountain above St. Mary's Lake 
Stop off at 


Glacier Park 


@ Join the official Ilinois and Chicago Tour— 
westbound on GreatNorthern Railway’sfamous 
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committee for their zeal and effort and for 
the fine work they are doing, and we espe- 
cially recommend that these two committees 
be continued through the coming year. 

We urge the members of the Southwestern 
Division of the State Teachers Association 
and all friends of public education to show 
their appreciation in forthcoming elections 
to those members of the legislature of both 
parties who have demonstrated faith in the 
great American tradition of adequate educa- 
tion for all the children of all the people. 

We believe that the existing inequalities 


- | of educational quauney among states, and 


the mobility of our population justify a 
definite program of federal aid for public 
education. We believe that this program 
must provide for the retention of state and 
local control. 

Resolved, That we commend the - Illinois 
State School Board Association for its pro- 
gressive program and its interest in alf 
of pes educational opportunities for 
the school children of the state, and that we 
pledge our cooperation to the fullest extent 
compatible with the aims and ideals of the 
State Teachers Association. 


Besides the usual reports of stand- 
ing committees the president stated 
briefly the changes made in the state 
constitution and by-laws. The changes 
were all ratified by the assembly. 

MINA MOLLMAN, Secretary. 





South Central Division 


@ THE seventeenth annual meeting of 

the South Central Division of the 
I.S.T.A. was held at the Springfield 
High School and Orpheum Theatre, 
Springfield, on Thursday and Friday, 
March 26 and 27, 1936. Speakers at 
the general sessions were Dr. F. B. 
Knight, professor of educational psy- 
chology, University of Iowa; Dr. 
Goodwin Watson, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Robert C. Moore, execu- 
tive secretary, Illinois State Teachers 
Association. Musical numbers were 
presented by the Springfield High 
School Orchestra and the Ionian Quar- 


-tette. 


The directing personnel for the en- 
suing year is as follows: 


Orricers—President, J. A. Leitze, prin- 
cipal of community high school, Murrayville; 
vice-president, R. O. Stoops, superintendent 
of schools, Jacksonville; secretary, Grace 
Jennings, superintendent of schools, Murray- 
ville; treasurer, Bruce Wheeler, principal 
of Ridgely School, Springfield. 


Executive Commirree—Chairman, W. A. 

Miller, principal of Butler School, Spring- 

field, °37; Mary Margaret Roach, principal 

of Roach School, Decatur, 38; E. H. Mellon, 

tation of community high school, Win- 
ester, 


State Commitrees—Appropriations, C. A. 
Michelman, principal of community high 
school, Mt. Zion, °37; Legislation, W. E. 
Buck, county superintendent of schools, Vir- 
ginia, °38; Resolutions, J. O. Austin, prin- 
cipal of community high school, Athens, °39. 

Reso.utions—In this time of troubled 
finances in the field of education, the need 
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for strong and loyal teacher organizations is 
imperative, if schools are to receive sufficient 
support to make progress. We, therefore, 
urge that all members keep up their enroll- 
ment in | state and national organiza- 
tions and f that they recommend such 
enrollment to teachers who are non-members. 

We recommend that all city and county 
associations of teachers, Schoolmasters’ 
Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations and 
other like organizations interested in educa- 
tion, endeavor to cause all candidates for 
state offices, particularly those campaigning 
for membership in the General Assembly, to 
state clearly their position upon the prob- 
lems involved in a program to provide an 
efficient system of public schools. Questions 
to receive particular attention are as follows: 


Provision for an annual state school fund 
of $30,000,000 for distribution to both ele- 
mentary and high-school grades; 

Making up the arrearages in past ap- 
propriations made but never distributed; 

The reorganization of school districts into 
larger units. 

We hereby endorse the campaign of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association in the 
interest of better school legislation. 

We give unqualified endorsement of the 
principle of increased state support for both 
elementary and secon schools. 

We recommend the use of revenue sources 
secured from the state, and not the local 
district, which would supplement the general 
property tax. 

Teaching is a profession the fruition of 
whose highest ideals are dependent upon 
factors both within and without itself. 0- 
nomic stress from without has attacked it, 
and it is of paramount importance that it not 
be attacked from within by unethical prac- 
tices of its members. To members, both 
permanently and temporarily in the ranks 
of our profession, we recommend adherence 
to and advocation of the following tenets: 

We should never apply for a teaching 
position until a vacancy exists. 

We should never attempt to secure a teach- 
~ position by underbidding another candi- 

te. 

We will endeavor to stand for a teaching 
position upon merit alone. 

We will advocate that employers of teach- 
ers select applicants upon a basis of profes- 
sional merit. 

Resolved, That the South Central Division 
endorse the work of Illinois Teachers Pro- 
tective Association a non-profit organization, 
officered and advised by school men and 
women—which seeks to secure for teachers 
on a preferred basis all kinds of protection 
services, by means of group bargaining. 
And we further recommend that the Illinois 
State Teachers Association consider the ad- 
visability of incorporating in its program 
this type of service to the teachers. 

We believe that the State Association has 
helped materially in the safeguarding of 
school interests in both houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and furthermore, through 
the efforts of the association, higher stand- 
ards of teaching have been maintained. 

We desire to express our commendations 
and support to the Secretary of the State 
Teachers Association, his assistants and all 
committees and individuals working with 
him for the improvement of education in 
Illinois. 

All amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws of the State Teachers As- 
sociation were ratified as submitted 
including the change of name of the 
association. 


CARRIE BARNES, Secretary. 
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Southern Division 


@ THE fifty-sixth annual meeting of 

the Southern Division of the 
LS.T.A. was held at Shryock Audi- 
torium, Carbondale, on Thursday and 
Friday, March 26 and 27, 1936. Speak- 
ers at the general sessions were Dr. 
James A. Naismith; Rabbi Ferdinand 
Isserman, St. Louis; John A. Wieland, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; Fred L. Biester, chairman, 
Committee on Legislation, [Illinois 
State Teachers Association; and 
Charles W. Knudsen. Music was fur- 
nished by the Harrisburg Harmoniz- 
ers, Bertram S. Webber, organist, and 
the Southern Illinois All-High-School 
Band. 

The directing personnel of the Di- 
vision for the ensuing year is as fol- 
lows: 


Orricers—President, Bruce W. Merwin. 
S.LS.N.U., Carbondale; first vice-president, 
Eugene C. Eckert, principal of township high 
school, Herrin; second vice-president, Her 
bert Taylor, Vienna; recording secretary, 
May S. Hawkins, S.LS.N.U., Carbondale; 
financial secretary, William Carruthers, prin- 
cipal of junior high school, Murphysboro; 
corresponding secretary, J. R. Hoffner, super 
intendent of schools, Carbondale; treasurer, 
Fred Armistead, principal of McKinley 
School, Harrisburg. 


Executive Commitree—Chairman, J. H 
Hammack, county superintendent of schools, 
Pinckneyville, "37; H. W. Bear, principal of 
community high school, Rosiclare, °38; John 
Creek, superintendent of schools, Herrin, °39. 


State Commitrees—Appropriations, Mar- 
vin Webb, county superintendent of schools, 
Mound City, ’39; Legislation, C. A. Waller, 
superintendent of schools, West Frankfort, 
°37; Resolutions, L. E. Etherton, county 
superintendent of schools, Murphysboro, °38. 


Reso._utions—Resolved, That the South- 
ern Illinois Teachers Association express its 
appreciation to the publicity committee for 
its meritorious work in publishing the South- 
ern Illinois Schools, which has become a 
model and inspiration to other Divisions; 
for its pioneering of a public relations pro- 
gram, which has also been taken up by 
other divisions; and for its untiring devotion 
to and efforts in behalf of educating the 
people of Southern Illinois to the needs of 
the schools. We feel that the committee’s 
program of activity is most worthwhile and 
influential, and we assure the committee of 
our desire to cooperate with them until the 
objectives are realized. 


Resolved, That we commend the public 
relations committee and the many school 
men of this and the Southwestern Division 
for their active participation in helping or 
endeavoring to select a senatorial candidate 
for the 44th Senatorial District who will 
more favorably represent the educational in- 
terests of Southern Illinois. 


Resolved, That this Division endorse the 
Illinois Teachers Protective Association—a 
non-profit organization, officered and advised 
by school men and women—which seeks to 
secure for teachers on a preferred basis all 
kinds of protection services, by means of 
group bargaining. And that we recommend 
the Illinois State Teachers Association give 
this Protective Association endorsement and 
support. 
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In the Canadian Rockies 


~~ 


GIVE YOU THREE VACATIONS 


AT ONE LOW COST! 


ARONIAL-LIKE BANFF... Lake Louise with 

its continental Chateau... Emerald Lake in a 

mountain wildwood! Dancing, swimming, tennis, 

golf, fishing. Riding and hiking over skyline trails! 

Reduced summer. round trip fares to Banff, North 
Pacific Coast, California, Alaska. 


Apply Travel Agents—or THOS. J. WALI, General Agent 


71 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, I. 


An Ideal Time for Your All-Expense Banff Tour! ..On Your Wa: 
to or from N.E.A.Convention, Portland, Ore., June 28 to July 2. 





fortable 





Resolved, That we recommend to the edi- 
tor of the ILtino1s TEACHER that every effort 
be made to keep the columns of that maga- 
zine free from such advertising as is deemed 
undesirable, especially such advertising as 
attempts to provide services to teachers at 
exorbitant rates. 


Wuereas, There has been called to our 
attention a number of instances where school 
supplies have been sold to boards of directors 
at exorbitant prices, and other instances 
where materials of questionable educational 
value have been sold, be it 


Resolved, That we recommend to the mem- 
bership of our Division that teachers advise 
with the boards of directors and caution 
them about such purchases. 


Resolved, That the Southern Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association, al- 


ways standing for fair and equalized taxes, 
calls upon the public officials to initiate a 
vigorous campaign both of publicity and 
forceful application of law to collect delin- 
quent and current taxes. 


Resolved, That the Southern Division of 
the State Teachers Association go on record 
as being in favor of a minimum wage law 
of one hundred dollars ($100) per month for 
the teachers of the public schools of Illinois, 
and that this law be passed at the next legis- 
lature; also that the legislature provide the 
necessary state fund to pay this salary, and 
be it further 


Resolved, That a letter be sent to the 
chairman of the Illinois Educational Com- 
mission’ and the Secretary of the [linois 
State Teachers Association enclosing the 


(Continued on page 300) 
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Citizens Finance Company 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 
(Continued from page 289) 
must pay its teacher a minimum salary of $900 for the year. 


Here is the scale of minimum wages per month gradu- 
ated according to training and experience: 

Length of Elementary Teachers High-School 
Experience Years of Training Teachers 

2yrs. 2%yrs. 3yrs. 3Y%yrs. 4yrs. 

First year-..$100.00 $102.50 $105.00 $107.50 $110.00 $125.00 
Second year_. 102.50 105.00 107.50 110.00 112.50 127.50 
Third year_.. 105.00 107.50 110.00 11250 115.00 130.00 
Fourth year. 107.50 110.00 11250 115.00 117.50 132.50 
Fifth year... 110.00 112.50 115.00 117.50 120.00 135.00 

Teachers may count their experience before August 1, 
1936 as well as that afterward. 

Notice that the above figures give the minimum wages. 
Of course many teachers in Indiana are paid salaries 
higher than the minimum. For example, in 1934 the 
average salary of the elementary teachers in nine of the 
larger cities varied from $1,593.30 to $1,235.43 a year. 
The average salary of the high-school teachers in the same 
cities varied from $2,198.01 to $1,568.31 for the year. 
The testimony of several superintendents of Indiana was 
that the minimum salary did not tend to bring all salaries 
down to the minimum nor to have any noticeable effect 
upon districts where salaries higher than the minimum 
were paid. The same testimony was received from many 
other educational leaders in other states having minimum 
wage laws. 


According to the report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Illinois made for the year ending June 30, 
1934, there were 14,157 teachers in the state being paid 
less than $800 a year. The average salary of all teachers, 
principals and superintendents in 55 counties of the state 
was less than $800 a year. Some of the lowest county 
averages were as follows: Wayne, $444.95; Pulaski, 
$462.09; Lawrence, $528.80; Hamilton, $522.42; Jasper, 
$523.65; Schuyler, $562.28; Brown, $562.90. Since these 
are the averages for the respective counties, the minimum 
in each county must have been extremely low. 


The average salary of all teachers in Illinois for the 
year reported was $1,305.81, or nearly three times the 
average of the lowest county. The highest average was 
$2,003.92 in Cook county, which was 414 times the average 
of the lowest county. The averages of others of the better 
paying counties were $1,493.79 in Lake; $1,313.24 in 
Peoria; $1,310.82 in Kane; $1,305.92 in St. Clair; and 
$1,288.23 in Sangamon. 


It is generally conceded that teachers’ salaries in these 
six counties last named are not too high. Then certainly 
salaries are far too low in the other six counties. And 
even in Cook county there were 74 teachers paid less than 
$800 a year; in Lake county, 47; in Peoria county, 169; 
in Kane county, 91; in St. Clair county, 113; and in San- 
gamon county, 190. So we learn that even in the counties 
with high averages there are many teachers paid less than 
the absolute minimum in Indiana. 


With several counties in Illinois paying an average of 
less than $600, and with one county paying an average of 
only $444.95, we hang our heads in shame in the presence 
of the Hoosiers. No wonder they call us Suckers. 

It is time we have a minimum wage law for teachers in 
Illinois with a state school fund sufficiently large to guar- 
antee its payment even in the poorest districts. 
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Promotion From Teacher to Mail Carrier 


®@ HERE is a story that ought to be published in every 
newspaper in Illinois and broadcast from every radio 
station. 

Mr. C. B. Smith, superintendent of schools, Pekin, 
Illinois, in a letter to this office tells the story: 

Mr. Calvin Denekas had been associated with our public schools 
for the past five years, and previous to that time he had two years 
of experience as a high-school teacher and coach. He is a college 
graduate with a degree and was successful in school work. 

Mr. Denekas made a careful study of the situation and decided 
that if he could secure a position in Civil Service as a mail carrier 
it would be better than any teaching position that might be ob- 
tained. He was successful in his civil service examination. His 
salary as mail carrier is now about $600 a year more than he re- 
ceived as a school teacher, and in addition to this the retirement 
feature is at least 400 percent better. Mr. Denekas also has op- 
portunity to advance in the Civil Service to a much better position 
than the one he now has, and of course it is his intention to do so. 

From other sources we learn that many people in the 
community were surprised that a good, satisfactory, and 
highly qualified teacher should leave his profession to 
become a mail carrier. But when they learned of the much 
higher wages and more liberal pensions in the Civil Serv- 
ice they did not blame him for making the change. 

We cannot refrain from adding that another inducement 
for entering the U. S. Civil Service is that it assures em- 
ployees permanent tenure. Who ever heard of a mail 
carrier worrying every year about his reappointment at 
the end of the year? Board meetings do not concern him 
in the least; all he needs to do is to do his work well 
until he reaches the age of retirement and then retire on 
a liberal pension for the rest of his life. 

Teachers are told that they ought to be happy in the 
noble service of teaching children. But we notice that 
satisfactory salaries, permanent tenure, and liberal pen- 
sions do much to guarantee “the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 





The Tenure Question 


@ THIS is the time of year when letters and clippings in- 

form us of disappointments and injustice to teachers 
caused by dropping them from the service for insufficient 
reasons or for no reason at all. One superintendent of a 
small city school, who is president of a Division of the 
I.S.T.A., was just dropped without any expressed reason. 
A principal of a high school, who is a member of our com- 
mittee on legislation, was refused reemployment. The 
reason given was that “he spent too much money,” although 
he could not spend any district money except on order of 
the board of education. He says that the real reason is 
that he refused to vote “wet” in a recent local option elec- 
tion. A classroom teacher tells me she was dropped to 
make place for a niece of the president of the board; 
another to make place for the daughter of a powerful 
local politician; another because she got married; an- 
other because she “went to a dance with the wrong fellow, 
who, by the way, was a perfect gentleman”; another be- 
cause she belonged to a church that was not popular in 
the community; another because “a cheap skate underbid 
him.” 

The fact is that nearly all teachers in Illinois outside 
of Chicago are employed for only one year at a time, 
and may be dropped from the service at the end of any 
school year for any reason chosen by the board or for no 
reason whatever. This means that a school board can 

(Continued on page 309) 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 15-Aug. 8 














Undergraduate Courses as in the 
Regular Session. Graduate Courses 
Specially Designed for Teachers in 
All Departments 












For Catalogue and Information Address 


Director of the Summer Session 


104 Administration Bldg., Urbana, Ill. 





TALKIES IN 
SCHOOLS 
EVENTUALLY— 


Buy a Silent 
Projector Made 
for Sound 


Sound head can be 
fitted in a few 
hours. 


DeVry manufactur- 
ers the most complete 
line of motion picture 
equipment in the 
world; 16 or 35 mm. 
—Silent or sound— 
cameras and projec- 
tors. More DeVry Sprocket Intermittent 
The DeVry Purchase Portable Projectors—counting 16 
Plan makes projectors and 35 mm. have been sold than all 
pay for themselves. other sprocket makes combined. 


The DeVry 16 mm. Sprocket Intermittent Pro- 
jector—the Sensation of 1935-36 with Silent 
Chain Drive and Double Exciter Lamp Socket. 





THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE on 
VISUAL EDUCATION and FILM EXHIBITION 
CHICAGO—June 22 to 25th, 1936 
Sign Card below for free membership card and program. 


ADDRESS... inaieiipitemeiisegeneenciensnecebinnsinnninmnenstenniiiatiinaianahinnts —_ :uvestabeencesDapeagnecuteSESUENIS 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 1111 Center St. Chicago 
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via the colorful low-altitude way 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
LIMITED 
the scenic Colorado way 


San Diego California Pacific 
International Exposition open 
all summer. 
VERY LOW FARES 
Special low-cost all-expense tours. 
N. E. A. CONVENTION 









L. H. McCORMICK, G. A. P. D. 
Rock Island Lines 

179 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 3206 


Please quote fares and forward printed mat- 
ter on () California [) All-Expense Tours 
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Southern Division 
(Continued from page 297) 


above resolution, be it further 

Reso!ved, That we recommend to the Gov- 
ernor and the legislature of the state of 
illinois that the state distributive fund be 
increased to such an amount that the high 
schools may be included upon a basis similar 
to that now afforded the elementary schools, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That such action be no longer 
delayed and that legislation looking toward 
such action be enacted prior to the begin- 
ning of the next school year. 

Resolved, That we favor the amendment to 
the Constitution of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation which is going to be presented for 
the consideration of the Board of Directors 
before the meeting next December. This 
amendment to the Constitution would pro- 
vide for the inciusion of the past president 
of the State Teachers Association as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors for one year. 
At the meeting of the Division officers and 
the Board of Directors of the State Associa- 
tion in Springfield on January 11, there were 
several occasions when it would have been 
of immense value to have had the opinions 
of the past president, C. E. Vance of Dan- 
ville, on matters which were under considera- 
tion. The idea of course is that the past 
president has been at closer grips than any 
one else with the problems of the association 
and his opinions could be of great value to 
the members of the Board in whatever they 
are considering. Be it 

Resolved, That we commend the Illinois 
State Teachers Association for its active 
campaign in setting up a public relations 
committee in each Division, and for the em- 
ployment of a publicity man. 

Resolved, That we endorse the entire pro- 
gram of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, and that we urge the membership of 
our Division to note especially that the ef- 
forts of the officers of the State Teachers 
Association, and the items listed for con- 
sideration by the Resolutions Committee and 
the Legislative Committee of that body are 
particularly favorable to schools in the 
southern portion of the state, and that we 
give the Illinois State Teachers Association 
our whole-hearted support, and be it further 

Resolved, That we point out for special 
emphasis those -sections of the reports of 
the two committees mentioned above, which 


were made at the December meeting, and 


which read as follows: 

Financial Relief Cannot Await Consolida- 
tion. For many years this association has 
ardently advocated consolidation of school 
districts, establishment of larger units, and 
abolition where feasible of hundreds of one- 
room schools. Such action will greatly im- 
prove educational opportunity in the dis- 
tricts affected. 

However, it cannot be too emphatically 
stated that no amount of consolidation will 
ever solve the greatest problem of public 
school education in Illinois—lack of suffi- 
cient finances. Even the largest districts, 
urban centers as well as rural communities, 
are suffering from inadequate resources. 
They would inevitably continue to suffer 
whether or not the larger units of school 
administration should become effective im- 
mediately. As a practical matter, it is gen- 
erally recognized that complete consolidation 
can be accomplished only gradually and as 
a part of a long-time program. 

Every educational commission and survey 
in this state since 1907 has recommended 
consolidation of school districts. Governors 
and other officials have used this recom- 
mendation as an excuse for failing to meet 
the real need of education in Illinois— 


te revenue. 
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The Illinois State Teachers Association 
proclaims with ail the force it commands 
that the immediate inescapable necessity 
for financial support of education commensu- 
rate with the rank of Illinois as the third 
wealthiest state in the Union; and further- 
more this association condemns any subter- 
fuge which is used to avoid facing this in- 
controvertible fact as a crime against the 
natural rights of the children of Illinois. 

We believe it to be the sworn duty of the 
Governor, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and the legislature to give force- 
ful leadership to the study and solution of 
the many “or~ problems of education 
in Illinois. e pledge our full assistance 
to such leadership. 


(Here followed a restatement of the 
financial recommendations made by 
the Representative Assembly at the 
state meeting last December.) 


Official Representative. We commend the 
practice of the Committee on Legislation in 
making the secretary of the State Teachers 
Association its official representative to sup- 
port and defend good educational measures 
and to oppose undesirable measures at the 
sessions of the General Assembly. We urge 
our entire membership to give our efficient 
secretary, R. C. Moore, their support and 
cooperation. 

ause of the particular location of the 
Southern Illinois Teachers College, being the 
only class “A” College serving this section 
of the state of Illinois and granting a degree, 
we respectfully petition that the Southern 
Illinois Teachers College be authorized to 
offer graduate work not later than the sum- 
mer of 1936. Be it 

Resolved, That since the Illinois State 
School Board Association is working along 
the same lines as is our Division for the 
best interests of the public schools, we en- 
dorse their program and pledge to that body 
our cooperation and support. 


All amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws of the State Teachers As- 
sociation were ratified as submitted 
including the change of name of the 
association. 

MAY S. HAWKINS, 


Recording Secretary. 





De Garmo Memorial 


Book Fund 


@ DR. Charles De Garmo’s eminent 

service to American education is 
being recognized by the establish- 
ment of The De Garmo Memorial 
Book Fund at Cornell University, 
where he spent the last sixteen years 
of his distinguished career as an 
educator. It is highly befitting that 
such a lasting memorial should be 
established and maintained at Cor- 
nell University in honor of this great 
educational leader. But Dr. De 
Garmo’s professional fellowship, his 
field of activity, and his sphere of 
constructive influence were nation- 
wide; and the mid-west, especially 
Illinois, has more than a passing in- 
terest in this event. 


Charles De Garmo was born in 
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Wisconsin, but lived nearly all his 
early life in Illinois. He was gradu- 
ated from Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity in 1873, and after three 
years of teaching at Naples, Illinois, 
was called back to Normal University, 
where, with the exception of three 
years spent in German universities, 
he taught until 1890. For one year 
he pioneered as the first professor of 
pedagogy and psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and for seven years 
(1891-1898) he served as president 
of Swarthmore College. In 1914, at 
the age of sixty-five, he retired from 
head of the department of education at 
Cornell University with the rank of 
emeritus professor of education; but 
he continued for many years to give 
from his abundant creative energy the 
stimulating intellectual leadership that 
had blazed the trail in educational 
progress through a long period of 
transition from an old to a new regime 
of modern life. 
M. J. HOLMES. 





Advice Requested 


N.E.A. Committee Representative 
Wants Classroom Teachers’ Views 
@ THE Illinois member of the N.E.A. Com- 

mittee on Resolutions is Mrs. Helen 
Rueben of Chicago. This committee has 
been referred to in the press as “the power- 
ful, policy-making committee” and is con- 
sidered as a very important factor in educa- 
tional progress in the nation. The chairman 
of the committee has appointed Mrs. Rueben 
as a member of the drafting committee, 
which is a sort of “steering committee” for 
the entire committee and has the function 
of formulating the resolutions as they will be 
submitted to the Representative Assembly at 
Portland next summer. Mrs. Rueben wishes 
to receive advice from Illinois teachers in 
regard to what should be the policies and 
principles of the N.E.A. Hence the follow- 
ing call.—Editor. 

To the Members of the N.E.A., and 
particularly to Classroom Members: 

Although resolutions alone will not 
make an organization an active force 
in improving the standards of the pro- 
fession, or in defending schools and 
teachers from attack, yet it is necessary 
to have a clear, forthright, unequivocal 
statement of policy as a preliminary 
to action. Therefore, I urge each of 
you to study the platform and resolu- 
tions of the N.E.A. carefully with the 
thought always in mind: Do these rep- 
resent my interest and express my 
needs? How can they be made 
stronger, more definite, or otherwise 
improved ? 


Classroom teachers, in particular, 
who make up the majority of the 
N.E.A. membership, should be in- 
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Thrill-packed days await you at Jasper in the Canadian Rockies, for here in America’s 
largest National Park are all the requirements of a perfect vacation — golf on a 
championship course — motor trips over perfect roads to scenes of incredible 
beauty — swimming in a warmed outdoor pool — riding, hiking, tennis, climbing, 
fishing. Here is Canadian National’s Jasper Park Lodge where music, dancing and 
the happy social life make indolent loafing a virtue. 


Jasper is easy to reach by Canadian National’s famous Continental Limited; through 
sleeping cars from Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul to Jasper and Vancouver. Rates at 
Jasper Park Lodge are moderate, from $7.00 per day, including meals. Fares are 
low and on a 1936 budget you can follow on to Alaska. Palatial Canadian National 
steamers from Vancouver to Skagway by the protected Inside Passage. All outside 


Your trip to the National Education Association Convention can be a 


thrilling 


irections via 
Rockies. 


experience. Your nearest Canadian National representative 
vd sladly belp my) with 
ays. ound trip fares 
di: Canadi: 


1 plans and arrange your tion 
iow Eastern points are in one or both 
ian National Railways and the Canadian 


For descriptive booklets call or write: 


A. H. DAVIS, Canadian National Railways 
4 So. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 





tensely interested in analyzing the 
platform and resolutions of the N.E.A. 
to determine whether these represent 
their needs, principles and ideals. If 
we classroom teachers do not ourselves 
set forth our demands, we have no 
right to expect others to protect our 
interests. The welfare of the class- 
room teacher is basic; as their wages, 
security, and conditions of work im- 
prove, those of principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents must of necessity 
improve. In thus addressing myself 
to classroom teachers, I feel that I 


come nearer to being truly represen- 
tative of the whole membership of the 
N.E.A. in Illinois. 

I am urging each of you to send me 
your suggestions, advice, and recom- 
mendations. Send new resolutions; or 
rewording of former resolutions; or 
changes in the platform by rewording, 
additions, or eliminations. The most 
recently adopted resolutions are pub- 
lished on pages 31 and 32 of the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for January—HELEN RUE- 
BEN, 4817 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago. 
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x WIRING” THIS YE4p 


Whether you take a long vacation or a 
short, there's a Viking trip just made for 
you ... an idyllic pilgrimage to the 
North Countries where the pervading 
peace puts joy in your heart. P.S.— 
the rate of exchange is favorable. 


x * 
FOR INSTANCE, CAN YOU 
spare 42 pays? 


NORTH CAPE—RUSSIA 
Cruise June 30th from New York 
Iceland and the Midnight Sun, North 
Cape and Norway's fjords, ancient 
Visby, Estonia, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark . . min. $495. 
x * 
IF YOU HAVE ONLY 


34 DAYS, THEN: 


VIKING LANDS — RUSSIA 
Cruise July 25th from New York 


Norway's fjord, Gothenburg, Sweden, 

Copenhagen, Denmark, ancient Visby 
on the Isle of Gotland, Stockholm, 
Finland, Russia .... min. $360. 


Even if 3 WEEKS is all the time you have, 
we'll prepare an interesting itinerary for 
you. If you have more time, so mush 
the better. Just tell us your require- 
ments and we'll gladly suggest a 
Viking vacation to suit on a gleam- 
ing Viking ship. No obligation. 


Particulars from your own 
Travel Agent, or 


181 N. MICHIGAN AVE., 
CHICAGO 
Offices and Agents in all Principal Cities 








H HH Graduate Uni- 
Coaching Position Wanted—S:4"""¢ Si; 
nois—Masters in Social Science—Experienced. 
Good recommendations. Write Box W, The Iili- 
nois Teacher, 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


SOVIET RUSSIA in 1936 


Wide choice of interesting itineraries in Soviet Rus- 
sia. Visit Denmark, Sw: and Finland en route to 
the U.S.8.R., and Austria, Switzerland and France on 
return . . . or have tour arranged in accordance with 
your own plans. a 5 rates assured. Special con- 


ueti id via Transsiberian: 
Write for Booklet M2. 


UNION TOUR 





261 FIFTH AVE 
NE VW YORK 
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A Continuous Self-Survey Plan 


® LESS than two decades ago, official 

expert school surveys were very 
much the vogue. Almost every large 
city system in the country employed 
a staff of experts to make a compre- 
hensive survey which later appeared in 
voluminous editions in every school 
of education library. No doubt these 
surveys served their purpose in pro- 
viding an impartial study, but they 
were subject to serious limitations. If 
thoroughly done, they were, of course, 
expensive. Otherwise they were likely 
to be hasty and superficial. Too fre- 
quently they failed to provide the in- 
centive for a corrective program, since 
they did not enlist the participation 
ot the rank and file of either the ad- 
ministrative or teaching staff. Furth- 
ermore, many elements in the instruc- 
tional program and in community re- 
lations are not revealed by a brief sur- 
vey or are not at all susceptible to the 
methods employed. 

Yet the need for analysis of policies 
and methods persists and more recent- 
ly the self-survey plan has been sub- 
stituted for the more unwieldy and 
inflexible surveys conducted by out- 
side authorities. 


Basic Features 


The elementary school system of 
Elmhurst adopted a plan of continu- 
ous self-survey five years ago. A new 
administration desired to make a de- 
tailed diagnosis of the system for the 
primary purpose of establishing a 
basis for remedial action and improve- 
ment. Dr. W. C. Reavis of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was employed to 
assist in the formulation of the pro- 
gram, but the survey has been con- 
ducted entirely by the administrative 
staff and the faculty. Each supervis- 
ing principal, each supervisor, the 
superintendent of buildings and the 
superintendent of schools, was made 
responsible for a given section of the 
study, but many contributions were 
made by classroom teachers. Each 
section is presented by its sponsor to 
the entire Supervisory Council annual- 
ly for criticism and approval. The 
basic features of the plan were as fol- 
lows: emphasis was to be focused 
upon defects and their remedies; the 
entire staff was to participate in the 
survey and responsibility was to be 
fixed in the department heads and 


members of the administrative and 
supervisory staff; the widest possible 
publicity was to be provided through 
the publication and distribution of an 
annual report. These principles have 
been strictly adhered to during the 
entire period. 


Scope and Character 


Space will not permit a detailed 
discussion of the minutiae of the sur- 
vey, but perhaps the inclusion of the 
items making up the table of con- 
tents for the report of 1934-1935 will 
give a fairly adequate picture of the 
scope and character of the survey. 


SCHOOL POPULATION 

Enrollment by Grades—Monthly 

Average Daily Attendance 

Enrollment 1922-1935 

Chronological Age-Grade Distribution of 
Pupils 

Mental Age-Grade Distribution of Pupils 

Intelligence Quotients-Grade Distribution 
of Pupils 

Report of Prometions 

Paternal and Maternal Backgrounds of 
Pupils 

Causes of Absence 

Causes of Tardiness 

Causes of Withdrawals 

Health-Corrections and Physical Defects 

Census 


ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS 
The Testing Program 
Character Education 
Homogeneous Grouping 
Case Studies of Pupils 
Reports of Progress to Parents 
Reporting the Junior High School Pupil 
Adjustment Room Report 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Acquainting the Public with the School 
Parent-Teacher Associations 


CURRICULUM 
Reading 
English 
Arithmetic 
Social Studies 
General Science 
Health 
Music 
Art 


RESEARCH 


Report of Research Committee on Manu- 
script Writing 

Survey of Written Expression 

Relation of Third Grade Pupils’ Oral 
Reading Rate to Comprehension 


SURVEY OF METHOD 


Differentiation and Individualization of 
Instruction 

Integration and Correlation 

Unit Technique 

Technique of Appreciation 

Developing Appreciation 

Teaching Creative Writing 

Geography Survey 

Departmentalization 
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By V. L. BEGGS, Superintendent of Schools, Elmhurst 


PUPIL ACTIVITIES 
Student Activities 
Clubs 
Safety Program 


Play Activities 
The Hawthorne Junior Civic League 


UTILIZATION OF SUPERVISORY AS.- 
SISTANCE BY TEACHERS 


Art 
Music 
General Supervision 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, EQUIP- 
MENT, UTILIZATION AND CARE 
Seating Capacity 
Ventilation of Classrooms 
Playgrounds 


Tetkt 2 


and Special 
Rooms 

Costs of Operation 

Heating Plants 

General Cleanliness and Care of Buildings 
and Grounds 


SCHOOL COSTS 


Per Pupil Cost of Instruction and Instruc- 
tional Material per Grade 

Per Pupil Cost of Maintenance per School 

Per Pupil Cost of Administration and 
Supervision 

Per Pupil Cost of Nursing Service 

Per Pupil Cost of Adjustment Room 

Per Pupil Cost of Debt Service 

Summary of Income and Expense 

Comparison of Operating Expense for Four 
Years ending June 30, 1935 


STATISTICAL REPORTS AND DIREC- 


TORIES 


Salary Schedule 

Classification of Teachers’ Salaries 
Professional Training of Teachers 
Experience of Teachers 

Teachers Absences 

Directory of Employees 
Elementary School Textbooks 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS WITH REC. 
OMMENDATIONS 


Publicity 

The report of the survey is issued 
in lieu of the usual annual report to 
the board of education and has now 
grown into a volume of one hundred 
eight-five closely typed mimeographed 
pages. Approximately two hundred 
copies were distributed last year. 
Copies were sent, of course, to every 
member of the board of education, to 
each local school, and upon request, 
to officials of many other school sys- 
tems, and to libraries and universities. 
Care was taken to see that every civic 
and service organization in the city 
was provided with copies. Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Kiwanis Club, 
American Legion, League of Women 
Voters, Women’s Club and Men’s 
Club, were among some of the organi- 
zations supplied. The local Press also 
received copies and during one year 
published the entire survey report in 
weekly installments. 


For the convenience of the members 
of the staff and the board of educa- 
tion and for those who might not read 
the report in its entirety, the last sec- 
tion is given over to a summary to- 
gether with recommendations for 
strengthening or improving the pro- 
gram. This summary is designed to 
re-emphasize some of the more sig- 
nificant findings and trends and to 
reduce a comprehensive and varied 
report to a working basis. Attention is 
directed particularly to those factors 
indicating possibilities of growth and 
improvement and to comparison with 
previous standards and records of 
achievement. It served particularly 
during the years of depression in keep- 
ing before the board, the faculty and 
the public the exact financial situa- 
tions, the specific retrenchments made, 
and the desirability of restoration as 
soon as conditions permitted. Per- 
haps nothing brought this need so di- 
rectly home as the graphic report on 
standardized testing. It was never 
difficult to demonstrate the losses suf- 
fered by a reduction in the school year 
and in the teaching staff when corre- 
sponding losses in pupil achievement 
could be displayed with such clarity 
and definiteness. 


Other factual material to which at- 
tention is frequently called includes 
per capita costs, features of the annual 
budget, valuation, tax-collections, the 
stabilization of school population after 
a phenomenal growth, proposed school 
legislation, and other kindred subjects. 


Recommendations 


Perhaps the most significant factor 
in the summary is the series of recom- 
mendations for board action, educa- 
tional practices, public enlightenment. 
Recommendations which were includ- 
ed in the four previous reports and 
which received favorable considera- 
tion either by direct board action or in 
practice, include the following: 

Reduction in percentage of absence and 
tardiness. 

The adjustment of over-age pupils. 

Adoption of an extended and diversified 
testing program. 


Completion of case studies of problem 
children. 


The substitution of diagnostic letter re- 
ports for report cards 


Complete revision of the course of study. 


Extension of call supervision in the special 
subjects. 


Increase in 
teachers. 


Adoption of a salary schedule. 


training qualifications for 
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“North Western” offers very low 
fares, air-conditioned comfort and 
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a choice of fascinating routes to 
the N. E. A. Convention and 
scenic wonderlands of the West and 
another without additional cost. 

Write for full information. 
BLACK HILLS of So. Dakota 
sculpture in the makin 
Rushmore. Glorious c ae 738 
trip from Chicagoas lowas 
NORTH WOODS 
of Wi ippoasia, Ui Upper Bishign—Dilanseom. 
= ye hours =y. Chicago. $90 
commodations. Round trip fares ° 
from Chicago aslowas . . 
COLORADO 
The sublime Roghies— majestic 
ples te stor Round wip faces 9 PO 
YELLOWSTONE 
The most amazing grou 
tural wonders and bonucios ie the 
cagoaslowas. ....++-s 
ION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 
nm sock 6 formasion. sor 
CaP age 
Utah, as low as . 48>] 
CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, meeting ce of travelers 
fascinating land of make-believe 
—the Fair at San Diego. Round 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
The N. E. A. Convention, June 27- 
July 2, at Portiand, Ore., = $573) 
majestic peeks ound trip from 5] 
Chicago as low as 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
the Pacific Coast, at no extra cost. 
ALASKA —2 low priced side trip. 
Ask about, Honey Serine 1 Escorted 
-Expense T 
Rouile of the famow > == 
'R. THOMSON, P.T.M.,C.&N.W.Ry. J | 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Northwest. Go one way and return 
ificent scenery, the wet) 4 mightiest 
Money-saving All-Expense Tours. 
Bocctlens moderately 
8 and 15-Day All-Expense tripe at Low Cost 
Chicago as lowas . . 
world. Round trip fare from Ch : SAG?) 
ay Ay AS Cedar’ City, 
from the seven seas—Los 6735 
trip fare from Chicago as low as ? 
the city of eqeet, 5 singed about by 
Banff-Lake Louise. Going or returning from 
CHICAGO eNORTH WESTERN RY. RY. 
Please send me information about - - ~~~. .- 
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Creation of a committee on research. 

Replacement of obsolete textbooks by 
multiple adoptions. 

Restoration of six weeks of the school 


session. 
Resumption of kindergarten service. 
dscaping of schoolgrounds and resur- 
facing of playgrounds. 
Creation of interlocking curriculum com- 
oo to cooperate with community high 
school. 


In addition to the items listed above, 
the following accomplishments have 
been noted: 


The work of the adjustment room in car- 
ing for atypical children. 

A balanced budget even during the de- 
pression years. 

The adoption of a system of pupil account- 
ing which provided an individual and cum- 
ulative record of every pupil. 

The installation of reading rooms in every 


| clementary school building. 


The adoption of a well rounded program 
of co-curricular activities in the junior high 
school. 

The planning of a program of visual edu- 
cation and the purchase of appropriate 
equipment. 

The extensive enrollment of teachers in 
professional courses at universities while in 


‘| service. 


The contribution of members of the staff 


A to the professional literature and professional 


FOR YOUR 
SUMMER 
AND STUDY 






Montana is individual—new and 
refreshing. Know the delights of a 
Glacier or Yellowstone Park tour, and 
summer school attendance at one of 
the units of the Greater University of 
Montana. These institutions offer you 
a delightful combination of unexcellied 
curricula, restful coolness and sur- 
rounding scenic beauties. 


Railways, and skyways 
all lead to Montana's wonderland— 
write for information. 





@ MONTANANS, INC. 
Helena, Montana 
Please send me information about 
() Montana's vacation opportunities; also 
C) Montana's summer school facilities. 


NAME 




















|| organizations. 


The issuance of a monthly bulletin of in- 
formation by the superintendent of schools 
to all parents. 


Recommendations that remain un- 


fulfilled include: 


The adoption of a midyear promotion plan. 

Creation of the office of director of curri- 
culum and research. 

A revision of the rules and regulations of 


| the board of education. 


Recommendations for next year will 
include: 

A comprehensive building survey. 

The study and revision of the teaching of 
spelling. 

The extension of manuscript writing from 
the experimental adoption in two schools to 
all first and second grades. 

The appointment of a visiting teacher. 

The employment of enough teachers to 
eliminate all mixed grades. 

The provision of more adequate clerical 
help in the offices of the principals. 

Restoration of a further portion of the 
salary cuts. 


Evaluation 


Five years of experience have pro- 
vided an opportunity for evaluation of 
the plan of eontinuous self-surveying. 
The only adverse criticism that seems 
to possess any validity is the claim that 
outside authorities might conduct a 
survey with greater expertness and im- 
partiality. Admittedly this is true, 
but any advantages that might be de- 
rived from such a survey seem to be 
more than offset by the fact that self- 
evaluation and participation in the 
corrective program are always more 


| effective. There is no possibility of 


the analysis being misunderstood or 
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disregarded. Furthermore, the pro- 
gram was set up and has been pur- 
sued as a search for defects and their 
remedies rather than as an advertis- 
ing campaign. It has been indispens- 
able, too, in affording a basis for com- 
parison with well known standards, as 
well as previous records and perform- 
ances. The survey has also served as 
a coordinating factor. Obviously, 
many of the things reported in the 
survey would be done and are being 
done in any good school system, but 
this report does serve to unify them 
and bring them into their proper rela- 
tions. Every part is scrutinized with 
respect to its contribution to 4 single 
goal, namely, the improvement of the 
instructional program. The training 
that the entire staff has received 
throughout the enterprise in diagnos- 
ing and evaluating its work has been 
of inestimable value. The cost has 
been almost negligible, including only 
the cost of paper, covers and stencils, 
which amount to less than fifty cents 
per copy. 

The administration feels that the 
self-survey has more than justified it- 
self as the most effective single factor 
in the reorganization of the school sys- 
tem and in establishing and maintain- 
ing desirable standards. 





Interesting Publications 


@ AN Evanston reader calls atten- 

tion to the following publications 
which he has found of interest and 
value: 

Indians at Work, A News Sheet for 
Indians and the Indian Service. Free 
from the Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. A running account 
of the New Deal policy as it is being 
worked out among the Indians, as well 
as a source of much that is of interest 
generally about our Indian peoples. 
Many interesting photos. 

Highschool, A Fortnightly Magazine 
for Teachers and Principals. Pub- 
lished by the Scholastic Corporation, 
250 East 43d Street, New York City. 
Interesting and vital news of what is 
happening to and among teachers. 

News Bulletin of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, N.E.A., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Current news of the de- 
partment. 

The Social Frontier, by The Social 
Frontier, Inc., 66 West 88th Street, 
New York City. Definitely devoted 
to social and economic reconstruction. 
Stimulating whether you agree or not. 
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A Dental Health Program 


(Continued from page 288) 

when educators can successfully ignore 
the teaching of dental health. Through 
it, all of our Helens and Freddies and 
thousands of their schoolmates can be 
saved the anguish of aching teeth and 
the dangers of dental decay. All that 
is required is a touch of enthusiasm, a 
dash of ingenuity, and a propelling 
spark of initiative. 

Probably more school boards would 
be inclined to incorporate a mouth 
hygiene program in their curriculums 
if they knew how it could be done. The 
Illinois State Department of Public 
Health at Springfield, through its Divi- 
sion of Child Hygiene and its Division 
of Dental Health Education, can help 
immeasurably in this respect. Outlines 
for teaching dental health and dental 
educational material may he secured 
from the Department. 


The Illinois State Dental Society, 
through its committee on mouth hy- 
giene and public instruction, Dr. F. A. 
Neuhoff, chairman, Belleville, Illinois, 
is always ready and willing to advise 
and help school authorities who want 
to develop dental health programs for 
their children. ° 

The American Dental Association, 
212 East Superior Street, Chicago, 
through its Bureau of Public Relations, 
can also supply schools with all types 
of dental health educational material, 
such as posters, stereopticon slides, 
movies, pamphlets, stories, playlets, 
books and charts. 

Surely there is no dearth of edu- 
cational material at hand; there is no 
dearth of willing hands to help; and 
there is no dearth of help needed. All 
that is required is the touch of enthusi- 
asm, the dash of ingenuity and the 
spark of initiative that will set the 
mouth hygiene machinery in motion in 
every school district in Illinois. 





Adult Education Program 
(Continued from page 291) 
trained teachers in methods of dealing 
with industrial groups. In communi- 
ties of a higher educational level 
classes have been offered in the social 
studies, and plans are now under way 
to establish a program of forums in 
current problems next fall. In these 
fields real progress must be slow for 
leaders not only must be thoroughly 
informed, but they must have in addi- 
tion the ability to adapt their teaching 
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to the specialized demands of the 
groups they are intended to réach. 
Sound scholarship, unusual sympathy 
and adaptability and considerable crea- 
tive ability are necessary for success. 


Parent Education and 
Vocational Classes 


In Parent Education work of a high 
character has been done with the co- 
operation of the McCormick Memorial 
Fund and the Child Guidance Associa- 
tion but it has also been restricted by 
the small supply of well trained teach- 
ers. Classes in cooking and sewing on 
the other hand have been numerous 
and there are now 65 teachers in these 
categories. 

In Vocational Education, the de- 
mand for commercial classes has been 
heavy but the supply of teachers has 
been inadequate. There are now in 
Chicago 53 teachers of commercial 
subjects with classes averaging 25, and 
if it were possible to add more teach- 
ers to the program, the time of 25 more 
could be filled with typing and short- 
hand classes. 


Vocational Counseling 


More significant has been the new 
Vocational Counseling program under 
the joint auspices of the National Youth 
Administration, the Works Progress 
Administration, and the Illinois State 
Employment Service. This work has 
involved three main divisions: first, 
the research staff of highly trained per- 
sons who have published a series of 
monographs on the various trades and 
professions; second, thirty-six occupa- 
tional class leaders who have held reg- 
ular class sessions for youths in Adult 
Education centers in which they have 
discussed the opportunities and the re- 
quirements of the various vocational 
fields. These teachers are spending, 
half their time in individual confer- 
ences with young people who come to 
them seeking vocational advice. 

In their interviews frequently they 
recommend that young people go to a 
counseling center where they may go 
more thoroughly into their individual 
suitability for the type of work they 
contemplate. This constitutes the third 
main division of the work. From the 
Counseling Center the applicants are 
sent to the ISES to register for jobs. 
These classes are serving an average of 
1500 youths per week; about 700 per 
month pass through the counseling 
centers, and 150 youths are being tested 
each month. Supervision of all this 













UNTARID 


@ Palatial steamers nose their way through 
landscapes of primeval splendor. Bungalow 
camps nestle in the heart of the virgin 
forest. Smooth highways pierce the haunts 
of moose and deer, or bring you close to 
the finest fishing streams. 


In Ontario you may choose just the kind of 
holiday you wish. A lonely cottage or 
cabin at the edge of a silvery lake, or a 
friendly summer hotel with boating, bathing, 
tennis, dancing, golf, riding; with good 
wholesome meals and modern accom- 
modation. 


The new Ontario book 
gives acomplete outline 
of this province and its 
beauty spots. Contains 
150 photographs. It is 
free. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Ontario Travel and 
Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Canada. 

Please send me your 72-page book on Ontario, also 
complete road map showing highway connections from 





USS. points. 


Neme 





Address 68-B 








Sleep in 
New 1936 
Trailer Homes 


Trailer from us. 


Illinois State Normal University Tour 
of the Western U.S. and Canada. 

Write Prof. H. O. Lathrop, Department 
of Geogrephy, Normal, Illinois. 





All Expense Personally Conducted Tours 


(except noon lunches) 


Write for details regarding our CLUB-AUTO PLAN 
ONE to NINE Weeks TOURS $79.00 up 


A group of four or five people may rent one of our Cars and Trailers with 
driver for any trip you desire, any length of time. You may also purchase a 


COLLEGE CREDIT for TEACHERS 


may be obtained on either of these two University Field Trips for which 
Parkhills’ Tours provide the motor coach transportation and camp equipment. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS WRITE EITHER 


Chicago Motor Club Foreign & Domestic Travel Bureau 
66 E. South Water St., Chicago, Illinois 


THE 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 






Travel in 
New 1936 
Oldsmobiles 


University of Illinois Field Trip of the 
Southwest. 

Write Prof. V. E. Shelford, Department 
of Zoology, Champaign, Illinois. 








Or Parkhills Tours, 213 S. Neil St., Champaign, Illinois 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUN 


E 25 to AUGUST 3 


A carefully selected and extensive  paialll for teachers in preparation or in 


re 


Fully 
accredited 


many advantages. Bulletin 


service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and approved m 
of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine profitable study with Chicago's 


upon request. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 3,64 E. Lake St. Chicago, Ill 











varaiige in PANAMA 
Take courses in Education, Modern ges, gy 


Distinguished 

Spanish and English. Ameri- 

can universities accept credits. Economical, all-expense 

arrangements for groups or individual teachers. Write 

or wire now for information to 
CONSULATE-GENERAL OF PANAMA 

90 Broad Street New York City 


MEXICO CITY 


JUNE 9th 
FROM SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


A special tour and trip for teachers and 
their friends, under the direction of W. 
A. Bostrom, one of Mexico’s well known 
tour directors, to many interesting places. 


A SPECIAL PRICE 
FOR THIS TOUR 


Railfare Pullman 

Sightseeing Luncheons, etc. 
MEXICO CITY Coen Ay 
TR AMinS HIMILCO | 


UEBLA, and OTEER INTERESTING 
A TRIP AND TOUR TO 


OLD MEXICO. 


Cathedrals of the old world, Pyramids 
older than Egypt’s. Canals as interesting 
as Venice. Scenery comparable to Switz- 
erland—and the most cosmopolitan city 
in the world. 


CENTURY TOURS, San Antonio, Texas. 
Gentlemen: 
I’m interested in your tour. Send Booklet 


Hotels 


work has been provided by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 


General Adult Education 
Under the heading of General Adult 


Education are included classes in a 
variety of subjects for which there was 
popular demand and for which teach- 
ers were available. Supervisors have 
been provided for art and music and 
significant programs of education in 
these fields are now in operation. A 
staff of 68 music teachers are reaching 
a public of 750 adults per week; in art 
| there are 30 teachers. 





A unique development of the Chi- 
cago program has been a department 
of tour conductors which in its early 
stages was actively sponsored by the 
| Chicago Recreation Commission. It 

maintains an extensive schedule of free 
| tours to interesting points in the city 
E and attracts such large crowds that it 
| is difficult to keep them down to the 
workable size. 


As the program develops teaching 
_ strength will be increasingly concen- 
| trated in the following fields: Literacy 
‘and Citizenship, Social Studies and 


| Workers’ Education, Parent Education, 





how many ip party? 


Home Economics, and Occupational 


| Guidance. 
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Introducing Mr. Griffith 





Bernard |. Griffith 


@ THE first of April Mr. B. I. Griffith 

assumed the duties of director of 
public relations of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. At the time of 
his employment by the Board of Di- 
rectors he was director of public rela- 
tions for the Rockford public schools, 
a position he had held for three years. 

Mr. Griffith will work in close co- 
operation with the public relations 
committees set up in the local Divi- 
sions. Major emphasis will be placed 
upon supplying to these Division com- 
mittees information which can be 
adapted to conditions obtaining in the 
various communities for publication 
in the local press and for distribution 
among the membership of the Division. 

Such a policy is the result of the con- 
viction of the Board of Directors that 
there is little use of focusing attention 
on the members of the legislature un- 
less their constituencies are informed 
on school problems and so urge upon 
their representatives the necessity for 
adequate school support. 

Mr. Griffith received beth the B. A. 
degree and the M. A. in Speech from 
Ohio Wesleyan University, where he 
later served as coach of debate and in- 
structor in speech. He held a similar 
position in the Rockford High School. 
He is a member of Delta Sigma Rho 
and of the Rockford chapter of the In- 
terprofessional Institute and he is vice- 
president of the latter organization. 

The Board commends Mr. Griffith to 


the officers and committees of the local 
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Divisions and hopes for the hearty co- 
operation of the Divisions in the work 
Mr. Griffith is setting out to do. 





Educational News Briefs 
(Continued from page 290) 


literature in a series of articles appearing 
in English and American magazines. Two 
of the articles published in England are in 
The Review of English Studies and the other 
more recent in London Times Supplement. 
The latter dealt with the Bacon family. 
Another article concerning John Donne and 
Joseph Hall will appear shortly in the 
Philological Quarterly. 


Dr. Harry O. Lathrop is the author of 
“Human Geography in Relation to the Zona- 
tion of Vegetation in the San Francisco 
Mountain Region,” an article which ap- 
peared in the February issue of School 
Science and Mathematics. ’ 


The latest issue of the LS.N.U. Alumni 
Quarterly has been offered to the graduating 
class of seniors and sophomores. 


Felmly Junior High School is the new 
name chosen for the seventh and eighth 
grades at the Illinois Soldiers and Sailors 
Children’s School. Since it was the late 
President Felmly’s suggestion that the junior 
high become one of the affiliated schools of 
LS.N.U., it was deemed proper that the 
school should bear his name. President 
Fairchild is planning formal exercises for 
establishing the new name during commence- 
ment week. Felmly Junior High Flashes is 
the name of the new Junior High paper. 


Professor Charles A. Harper of the Social 
Science Department is the author of a recent 
article in Social Studies, in which he dis- 
cusses a research technique in teaching 
which he has employed successfully for sev- 
eral years. 


About two hundred WPA Recreational 
officers and leaders held a conference at 


L.S.N.U. on Friday, April 3. 


A speech clinic was held at LS.N.U. on 
Friday and Saturday, May 8 and 9. It was 
sponsored by the speech department of 
LS.N.U., under the direction of Dr. F. L. D. 
Holmes, and with the assistance of Dr. 
Simons of the Speech Re-education Depart- 
ment of Northwestern University. 


Dr. R. M. Stombaugh is the author of a 
Teachers College Contribution to Education, 
which has just come off the press. The title 
of the dissertation is A Survey of the Move- 
ments Culminating in Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation in Secondary Schools. 


The annual banquet of the Decatur Alumni 
Club of LS.N.U. was held on April 27 in 
Decatur. A large number of faculty and 
alumni gathered at this event. 


The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Alumni Chapter will be held in that city on 
Saturday, May 16. Tentative plans call for 
a banquet that evening. 


Baccalaureate services this commencement 
season will be held on Sunday, June 7. The 
sermon will be preached by Dr. W. D. Fair- 
child, of Decatur, father of President R. W. 
Fairchild. Dr. Preston Bradley of Chicago 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 
is the speaker at the annual commencement 
exercises to be held on Thursday, June 11. 


The 37th annual summer session of 
L.S.N.U will open on Monday, June 15, fol- 
lowing registration Saturday, June 13. A 
feature of the summer session will be the 
Educational Conference and Exhibit to be 
held during the week of July 20. The Con- 
ference is devoted to curriculum building. 


Mercer County Educational 


Association 


@ AT a joint meeting of the Mercer Coun- 

ty Schoolmasters Club and the Mercer 
County Women Teachers Association at the 
Aledo country club April 7 organization of 
the Mercer County Educational Association 
was completed. Membership is open to all 
Mercer County teachers. The following offi- 
cers were elected: 


President, Fred N. Stark, Sherrard; vice- 
president, W. R. Pogue, Seaton; secretary, 
Ruth Scheidegger, Aledo; treasurer, Lucille 
Robinson, Aledo. 

The purposes of the organization are: 


l. To promote and develop an under- 
standing of the local school system. 

2. To establish a system for the col- 
lection and disbursal of information of con- 
temporary educational value. 

3. To encourage among the members of 
the organization an understanding of the 
larger aspects of the educational program of 
the county, state, and nation. 

4. To develop an organized and active 
interest in school legislation. 

5. To foster a respect for American in- 
stitutions and to combat all forms of sub- 
versive propaganda. 

Meetings are to be held three or four 
times during the school year. 


Progressive Education Association 
North Shore Group 





@ A MEETING of all sections of the North | 


Shore Group was held Friday evening, 
April 24, at the National College of Educa- 
tion. 


tional director for the Kellogg Foundation 
in Michigan, gave an account of experiments 
directed toward making education in seven 
Michigan counties more progressive. 


Southern Illinois State Normal 
University 


At the general session preceding the | 
sectional meetings Dr. Henry J. Otto, educa- | 


@ THE Little Theatre cast, directed by Miss | 


Julia Jonah, won first prize in the 
amateur division in the final presentation of 
plays of the Midwestern Folk Drama Contest 
at Cape Girardeau on April 4 and was 
awarded the gold cup. The play, “No One 
Can Say,” written by Professor Warren Back 
of Lawrence College, had won third place 
in the writing contest, decided a few weeks 
previous. Frank Samuel, a sophomore, won 
the gold cup for the best individual acting 
in the tournament. 

Carola Goya, Spanish interpretative dancer, 
appeared here April 25 under the auspices 
of the Carbondale Cooperative Concert Asso- 
ciation. Traditional dances of Spain as well 
as some of her own creation were on the pro- 
(Continued on page 310) 
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IMAGINE THAT! 
39%. 
LESS OCEAN 





via the 
St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


Before you reach the sea, you sail for 
1000 miles in comfortable, sheltered 
waters. And the grand scenery! It's 
really adding another foreign country 
to your itinerary! 

Empresses sail from Québec . . . 
Comfortable Duchesses and low-cost 
Mont ships from Montreal. 

Get booklet “39% 
also bulletin listing over 300 AIll- 


Less Ocean,” 


Expense Tours to Europe . . . from 
YOUR OWN AGENT or Canadian 
Pacific: K. A. Cook, Steamship Gen- 
eral Agent, 71 E. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 








TRAVEL 





MARNELL treats 


Tours that satisfy at low cost 
OFFICIAL ALL EXPENSE N.E.A. 


HOME ECONOMICS TOURS 
EUROPE, 7 weeks............ $308 
Grand Canyon-California Tour $135 
California-Canadian Rockies. ..$157 
Alaska-Canadian Rockies ......$175 
















Grand Canyon-California-Alas- 
ka-Canadian Rockies......... $215 
Argentina, So. America ....... $540 


Mexico, 2 weeks........... 
Send for Circulars 
105 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
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Summer Round-Up of 


the Children 
By MRS. LEONARD H. GRAF 


Summer Round-up Chairman, Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


A dreary place would be this earth, 
Where there no children in it, 
The song of life would lose its mirth, 


Were there no children in it. 
N. P. Willis 


@ IN 1935 Summer Round-up brought 
to light and remedied health defects 
in two thousand and five Illinois chil- 
dren, this number being awarded the 
health certificate given by the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Four hundred ninety-one associations 
registered for the campaign. 

The Summer Round-up of the Chil- 
dren is the major health project of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and its object is to send chil- 
dren to the entering grades of school 
in good physical and mental condition. 
The ultimate goal is to educate par- 
ents to the need for early periodic 
examination of their children. We 
think of it as a two-fold project: first, 
as a definitely specific project to im- 
prove the health of children who will 
enter school for the first time; and sec- 
ond, as a broader project to stimulate 
greater interest in the health of chil- 
dren of all ages, and to develop health 
consciousness generally to a much 
greater degree than now exists. Last 
year through the Round-up 1982 chil- 
dren were vaccinated against small 
pox, 2238 were immunized against 
diphtheria, and 120 were given the tu- 
berculin test. The giving of this last 
test to children of preschool age has 
stimulated the same procedure among 
older children, particularly those of 
adolescent age, when tuberculosis is 
such a menace to health and life. 


The preschool age has always been 
recognized as a crucial time for the 
child. Many ills of later childhood, 
adolescence, and adult life have their 
beginning in the interval between in- 
fancy and school age. The Summer 


and Teachers... 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Illinois Congress of Parents 


MRS. GEORGE R. IVES, 
Contributing Editor 
5437 North Sawyer Avenue, Chicago 


Round-up is sound economically as it 
prevents waste of educational effort. 
The average child loses about two 
weeks of school time each year be- 
cause of preventable illness. 

The campaign includes an examina- 
tion in the spring of all children who 
will enter school for the first time in the 
fall, correction of all remediable de- 
fects during the summer and a check- 
up in the fall to determine the condi- 
tion of the children and the results of 
the project. Local units register with 
the state chairman and materials are 
then sent to the chairman of the local 
association. Local units should co- 
operate with agencies already at work 
and secure their assistance in the con- 
duct of the campaign. Local boards 
are eager to include immunization 
against diphtheria and vaccination 
against smallpox in the Summer 
Round-up plans and to unite their 
forces with the local Parent-Teacher 
units because of their interest in these 
preventive measures. 

Each local unit carrying through the 
Round-up according to National re- 
quirements will receive a certificate 
signed by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education and the President 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 





Radio Program of the 
Illinois Congress 
By MRS. JOHN SHARPLESS FOX 


Radio Chairman 


® THERE are a number of changes 

and developments in the radio plans 
of the Illinois Congress for this year. 
For one thing the Saturday morning 
program is being presented over Sta- 
tion WJJD from 9:45-10:00 a.m. The 
Tuesday afternoon program, broadcast 
over Station WGN and the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, Tuesday after- 
noons, from 3:30-4:00 p.m., is being 
given in co-operation with the Univer- 
sity Broadcasting Council, to which 
Chicago, Northwestern and DePaul 
universities belong. 

Through these programs we plan 
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to discuss school education, home- 
making, recreation, vocational and edu- 
cational counselling, health, safety, 
children’s reading, and rural problems, 
with particular attention to the prob- 
lems of high-school students and grad- 
uates. Most of the talks will be avail- 
able in mimeographed form for use by 
chairmen of state and local committees, 
and any other listeners who care to 
send for thems 


The Tuesday afternoon broadcasts 
are presented at the request of the par- 
ent-teacher group. The series itself and 
many of the individual talks are based 
on problems raised and questions asked 
by parents. Parent-teacher representa- 
tives participate in the question and 
answer period of the broadcast, and in 
an informal discussion which frequent- 
ly continues afterward. Local parent- 
teacher members are often studio 
guests. This contact between parents 
and educators is one of the most val- 
uable products of our programs. 

Station WMAQ has not discontinued 
its ten years of broadcasting parent- 
teacher programs. It still offers the 
Wednesday afternoon program of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, in which the Illinois Con- 
gress participates. Music for this pro- 
gram is furnished by the Parent-Teach- 
er Mothersingers, and by choruses 
from elementary and high schools, and 
colleges and universities. 

We have discovered an unexpected 
audience for our talks among teachers, 
housewives with no children, and even 
an occasional business man. Last year 
a group of five men in a switch tower 
listened every Tuesday afternoon to our 
program broadcast from the University 
of Chicago. 

In one of our districts mimeographed 
copies of these radio talks made avail- 
able to school-board members brought 
them suggestions they found suitable 
for adoption into their school plans for 
this year. 

We hope these talks both on the 
radio and in their mimeographed forms 
will furnish some help to parents in 
caring for their children at home. 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 
(Continued from page 299) 


simply refuse to reemploy a teacher or can employ an- 
other in her place without stating any reason or giving any 
advance notice. 

Certainly it is time for the legislature of Illinois to give 
its downstate teachers and schools the same sort of pro- 
tection that it has given in Chicago. 


Reasons for Tenure Laws 


The committee on tenure of the National Education As- 
sociation has defined the objectives of tenure legislation 
as follows: 


l. To prevent political control of the schools. Under tenure, 
with the exception of the small probationary group, all tenure 
teachers are reasonably free from political, personal, or commercial 
domination. 

To permit and encourage teachers to devote themselves to 
their profession. Under tenure, teachers are freed from the urge 
to curry favor, to develop contacts and influence with appointing 
agencies. They are freer from a restless seeking for more stable 
employment. They are able to plan their preparation and work 
over a period of years. 

3. To provide a reasonable personal and academic freedom for 
teachers. 

4. To encourage competent, public spirited teachers to stay in 
the schools. 

5. To discourage school management based on fear and to 
encourage leadership based on confidence and understanding. 

6. To prevent the discharge of teachers for political, religious, 
personal, or other unjust reasons, and to permit the dismissal of 
those who are incompetent, unworthy, and negligent of their duties 
and responsibilities. 


Results of Permanent Tenure 


The same committee says that a good tenure law con- 
tributes to school efficiency in the following ways: 

1. It encourages a careful selection of teachers. 

2. It attracts able young people to the profession. 

3. It provides a fair method for dismissal of incompetent 
teachers. 

4. It encourages professional growth and higher standards. 

5. It protects schools from political control. 

6. It contributes to community life. 

7. It requires adequate and helpful supervision. 


The Law for Chicago 


Many downstate teachers believe that the efficiency of 
the schools in which they teach should be given the same 
safeguards as are used in Chicago. Therefore, all teachers 
ought to know just what the Chicago law is. Sections 138 
and 161 of the Illinois school law, applying only to Chi- 
cago, contain these provisions: 


Section 138. Appointments and promotion of teachers, principals 
and other educational employees shall be made for merit only, and 
after satisfactory service for a probationary period of three years 
(during which period the board may dismiss or discharge any such 
probationary employee upon the recommendation, accompanied by 
the written reasons therefor, of the superintendent of schools), 
appointments of teachers and principals shall become permanent, 
subject to termination by compulsory retirement at the age of 
sixty-five years, and subject to the rules of the board concerning 
conduct and efficiency, and subject to removal for cause in the 
manner provided by section 161 of this Act. 

Section 161. No teacher or principal who has been or shall be 
appointed by said board of education shall (after serving the proba- 
tionary period of three years specified in Section 138 of this Act) 
be removed except for cause, and then only by a vote of not less 
than a majority of all members of the board, upon written charges 
presented by the superintendent of schools, to be heard by the 
board, or a duly authorized committee of the same, after thirty 
days’ notice, with copy of the charges, is served upon the person 
against whom they are preferred, who shall have the privilege of 
being present; together with counsel, offering evidence and making 
defense. At the request of any party such hearing shall be public. 
The action and decision of the board shall be final. Pending the 
hearing of such charges, the person charged may be suspended as 
by the rules of the board may be prescribed: Provided, however, 
that in the event of acquittai, such person shall not suffer any loss 
of salary by reason of this suspension. 
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.. ts there te stay! 
The success of your health program depends in 


large measure on pupils habitually doing what 
their lessons teach them is best for their health. 


When you seat them in the American Univer- 
sal Better-Sight Desk, you make it possible for 
them to sit naturally and continually as 
they should to protect their eyes and health. 
This is health teaching that is not left to chance 

. health teaching that is there to stay. 
Classroom posture posters and interesting pamphlets 


relating to healthful posture =< ae ey | 
are available for teachers’ use. Address Dept.! 





The American Universal Better-Sight Desk 


— ~~ by the Council on Physical Therapy 
of the American Medical Association 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


oe hee le ie Seten Cte 0 o 
time summer work. No sales classes to at- 
Gea. No high pressure methods needed. Write 
SI once for compiete information the most 
summer work ever offered. 
WORLD " LETTERS. Inc., East Aurora, N.Y. 
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ENGLISH IN 


ACTION SERIES 
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The cumulative, integrated ten-year 
program for grades III-XII 


State-Adopted in 


DELAWARE 
Both Junior and Senior High Schools 
INDIANA 


Elementary English in Action, Book III, 
exclusive 


KENTUCKY 
886 schools, including Louisville 
MISSISSIPPI 


Junior English in Action, Books One & 
Two; English in Action, Courses I & II 


NEW MEXICO 


Elementary English in Action, Grades 
III-VIII, exclusive 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ENGLISH IN ACTION, Rev., Courses 
II-III-IV, exclusive 

TENNESSEE 


English in Action, Books I & II on 
multiple List; choice of majority of 


counties 

TEXAS 
English in Action, Rev., Courses I-II- 
III-IV on Multiple List; Course II basal 
all schools below first class 

UTAH 
Grades 7-12, co-basal; used 209 high 
schools, including Salt ‘Lake City 

e 
Tressler books adopted in 75 of 100 
largest cities, including 14 of the 
first 15 cities of U. S. 
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AND COMPANY 

1815 Prairie Chicago 

Avenue Illinois 
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Educational News Briefs 
(Continued from page 307) 

gram. This is the fourth and last of the 

Concert series students have been privileged 

to attend. 

The entertainment course committee se- 
cured Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Montana 
liberal, as a speaker April 22. Senator 
Wheeler was recommended by the Modern 
Problems Club. 


The week-end of April 11 the campus 
served as a meeting place for various organ- 
izations. About 345.WPA recreational lead- 
ers from the fifth and seventh WPA project 
districts enrolled for the Recreational In- 
stitute program. At the same time the larg- 
est number of bands ever to compete in a 
Southern Illinois high- and grade-school con- 
test entered the Southern Illinois Band Con- 
test. Saturday night, Senator William E. 
Borah, of Idaho, candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for President, concluded 
his campaign in Illinois with an address at 
the college auditorium. 


The Women’s Athletic Association was 
hostess to 55 neighboring high schools at 
their annual Play Day on May 2. 


Dr. Thomas F. Barton of the geography 
department has contributed a 3000-word 
article entitled “A Brief Survey of the Geo- 
graphical Development of Hastings, Nebr- 
aska, and Its Trade Territory,” to the Amer- 
ican Guide, a publication on conservation 
problems made up under the Works Progress 
Administration of Nebraska. 


Captain William McAndrew, chairman of 
the stadium project, and Edward V. Miles, 
business agent, went to Springfield April 21 
to place final approval on the plans for the 
stadium. Canvassing was begun recently, 
and the necessary funds are expected to be 
collected soon. Work on the project began 
the first of May. 


A film library is to be established here in 
the near future for the purpose of research 
in visual education. The slides and films 
from this library will be available to public 
schools in Southern Illinois. The project is 
a cooperative undertaking between the col- 
lege and a number of the schools of South- 
ern Illinois. 

Assisting in the organizing of the Child 
Guidance Clinic on the campus the first week 
of April, Dr. Paul L. Schroeder, director of 
the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, 
addressed college and town groups on psy- 
chiatric work and clinical studies. Dr. C. 
Summer, Dr. Andrew W. Brown, and Mrs. 
Marion O’Brien, the three specialists sent 
from the Institute to form the clinic during 
the three days, made a careful study of 
nine children from Carbondale and other 
towns. The staff will return in June to con- 
duct a second clinic. In the meantime the 
local committee will carry on the remedial 
activities recommended by the clinic. 


Delegates from four-year high schools of 
all the counties in Southern Illinois served 
by the teachers college met on the campus 
April 17 at the third annual press confer- 
ence sponsored by the journalistic fraternity 
of the college. President Roscoe Pulliam 
welcomed the students at the general session 
in the afternoon. The main speaker was 
Irving Dilliard, editorial and feature writer 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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The summer session, beginning June 8, 
has been planned to give the students the 
same attractions as during the regular year 
with additional features of interest to teach- 
ers. A committee at work on the Entertain- 
ment Course has already secured Major Gen- 
eral Smedley D. Butler for June 23. The 
Egyptian, the school paper, will for the first 
time be published during the summer. A 
new feature will be a three-day conference 
for teachers and school administrators begin- 
ning June 17. There will also be various 
kinds of educational exhibits. 


A regional meeting of the Illinois Con- 
ference on Social Welfare took place on the 
campus May 2 


R. E. Muckelroy, head of the agriculture 
department, was initiated into Alpha Tau 
Alpha, a professional agricultural education 
fraternity, at the University of Illinois, 
March 15. 


Miss Gladys Potter Williams, head of the 


art department, has been asked as a member 
of the critique committee of the Illinois Art 
Education Association to comment on the 
Art Manual for Illinois High School Teach- 
ers. 


In the February number of Educational 
Administration and Supervision is an article 
by President Roscoe Pulliam called “Eco- 
nomic Depletion and School Finance.” It is 
an analysis of the present system of raising 
school revenue and urges placing the burden 
of school support on national revenues levied 
upon large corporate and individual incomes. 

Professor Richard Foster Jones of the 
Washington University English Department 
was the guest speaker at the May meeting of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. The members selected the Junior 
who is to receive the $25 scholarship offered 
by the local chapter of the association. 








SUMMER COTTAGE, 


furnished, all modern conveniences, 3 bed- 
rooms, living room, fireplace, sun parlor, din- 
ing room, kitchen, bathroom. Overlooking 
Lake Michigan on bluff, ideal bathing. South 
Haven, Michigan. Season’s rental $250. 
Gentiles only, references requi 


A. EASTER, 127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


TO RENT 


Attractive cottage, 3 rooms and attic, fur- 
nished, fireplace. Gold Hill, 12 miles from 
Boulder. Write for particulars. 

TIM WALTERS 
Gold Hill, Colorado 




















WE WANT YOU 


to have your o> peer ete See 
field. FREH pien fe grounds. al 

40 passenger World’» Fair boats. Gems of 18 or over, 
eee ar of Lake, 25c per person. For inform- 
ation 


SPRINGFIELD BOAT CO. 
808 E. Monroe Springfield, ti. 




















OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Exclusive Coryell-70-dealer franchise now 
available in few select county seat cities. In- 
cludes lease on excellently located, ready built, 
fully equipped stations at reasonable rental. 
Coryell-70-products at reduced prices are meet- 
ing a growing demand and offer real profit op- 
portunities. Moderate investment necessary 





with which to Handle merchandise. Commu- 
nicate with L. L. Coryell & Son, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Dr. Mary M. Steagall, head of the zoology 
department, received an invitation April 10 
to join the Limnological Society of America. 
This organization studies fresh water forms 
and is affiliated with the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 


Members of the department of physical 
education attended the meetings of the 
American Physical Education Association at 
St. Lonis the week of April 13. The women 
attended also the National Association of 
Directors of Physical Education the first of 
the week. 


The chemistry department had 100 per 
cent attendance at the national meeting of 
the American Chemical Society at Kansas 
City the week of April 13. The members 
are: Dr. J. W. Neckers, head of the depart- 
ment, Dr. R. A. Scott, Dr. T. W. Abbott, 
and Dr. K. A. Van Lente. During the week 
the college chemistry laboratories and equip- 
ment were given a thorough cleaning. 


April 17 Dr. J. W. Neckers spoke at Cape 
Girardeau at a meeting of Sigma Zeta, an 
honorary scientific fraternity, on “A Cure for 
Curatives.” At the meeting of the Illinois 
Academy of Science at Quincy May 1 and 2, 
Dr. J. W. Neckers read a paper on “Natural 
Chemical Resources of Southern Illinois.” 
About twenty members of the faculty at- 
tended. 


State Geological Survey 


@ THE first of six Earth History Field 

Conferences scheduled for 1936 will 
be held on Saturday, May 16, in the Naper- 
ville area. A study of the Pontiac area will 
be conducted on the following Saturday, 
May 23. The other trips on the schedule 
for the year will be given after the reopening 
of schools next fall. These latter include 
the following: Dixon Area, Lee County; 
Galesburg Area, Knox County; Alton Area, 
Madison County; Ferns Cliff Area, Johnson 
County, beginning at Marion. 

All trips are to be started promptly at 
9:00 a.m. on the days scheduled, the confer- 
ence groups assembling at the high-school 
buildings in the towns selected. Those who 
participate are asked to provide their own 
means of transportation and to bring packed 
lunches. No fees are charged for participa- 
tion, since these study outings are offered 
as a regular feature of the survey’s extension 
service to the schools of the state. 

Schedules and details concerning the trips 
to be held this year may be secured by 
addressing Don. L. Carroll, Associate Geolo- 
gist, State Geological Survey, Urbana. 


University of Illinois 


A comprehensive program of recreation is 
to be inaugurated during the summer term 
under the general supervision of K. J. Mc- 
Cristal of the School of Physical Education, 
assisted by the following faculty people in 
charge of tournaments: J. A. Clement, golf; 
Miss Robertson, tennis; Miss Dorothy Mohn, 
swimming for women; W. W. Brown, swim- 
ming for men; W. A. Alstrom, softball; and 
K. J. McCristal, miscellaneous tournaments. 

Wherever possible, tournaments will be 
organized for those who like competition, 
but the emphasis throughout will be on re- 
creation and play for everyone. Play Nites 
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for mixed groups and classes in folk and 
social dancing under the supervision of Miss 
Carita Robertson of the School of Physical 
Education are possibilities under considera- 
tion. The three swimming pools will be 
open at scheduled times during the day for 
instruction or free swimming and four nights 
weekly during the entire session. A water 
carnival is planned for the latter part of the 
session. 


A Conference on the Curriculum and the 
Improvement of Instruction is to be held on 
the university campus the week of July 13. 
Dean Thomas E. Benner of the School of 
Education will open the conference at 2:00 
p.M. on Monday, July 13. 


“The Social and Economic Setting in 
Which the School Finds Itself,” is the sub- 
ject of addresses by Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Russell M. 
Story, Pomona College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. “New Developments in Psychology 
and Their Implications for the Curriculum,” 
will be discussed by Dr. Coleman R. Griffith, 
University of Illinois; “Some Philosophical 
Considerations and Their Implications for 
the Curriculum,” by Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish, 
Ohio State University. Dr. Fred C. Ayer, 
University of Texas will speak on “Criticism 
of Present Day Curricula—the Need for 
Curriculum Study,” and again on “Some 
Outstanding Curriculum Experiments in the 
United States.” The “Techniques of Curri- 
culum Study and Revision” will be brought 
before the Conference by Dr. Samuel Everett, 
University of Illinois. 

There will be group meetings by educa- 
tional levels and subject-matter areas, for 
which chairmen are announced as follows: 
Elementary School, Dr. Eldridge T. Mce- 
Swain, Northwestern University; Junior High 
School, Mr. B. M. Hanna, principal, Roose- 
velt Junior High School, Rockford; Senior 
High School—Junior College, Dr. Samuel 
Everett, University of Illinois. Elementary 
Subjects, Dr. Eldridge T. McSwain, North- 
western University; English, Miss Liesette 
J. McHarry, University of Illinois; Fine Arts, 
Miss A. Marie Anderson and Mr. Ralph M. 
Holmes, University of [Illinois; Foreign 
Language, Mr. Christian O. Arndt, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Mathematics, Mr. Joseph A. 
Nyberg, Hyde Park High School, Chicago; 
Physical Education, Professor Chester O. 
Jackson, University of Illinois; Practical 
Arts, Mr. Raymond W. Phipps, Lake Forest 
High School, Lake Forest; Rural Education, 
Mr. Edwin H. Sasman, Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago; Science Group, chairman 
not announced; Social Studies, Dr. William 
Habberton, University of Illinois. 

Dr. Russell T. Gregg, University of Illi- 
nois will present an “Overview of the Con- 
ference.” An address by Dr. Herbert B. 
Bruner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; “The Challenge of Curriculum Study 
and Revision,” is to be the concluding fea- 
ture of the Conference. 

Dr. Samuel Everett, director of the Curri- 
culum Laboratory of the College of Educa- 
tion, announces that the following materials 
are available for distribution and may be 
obtained by writing to him in care of the 
University High School: 

Tentative List of Enrichment Materials 
for Foreign Languages; Tentative List of 
Pictorial Materials; Selected Bibliography 
on Recreation; Everett, Samuel, What 














fm Rs, 


have a client—a na- 
tionally known organ- 
ization with resources over 
$27,000,000—who has 
opening this summer for 
several additional superin- 
tendents, principals, and 
outstanding teachers who 
will work as representa- 
tives during the summer 
months. Sales experience 
not essential. Business 
growing rapidly. Prefer 
vigorous, capable men 
from 30 to 55 years. Imme- 
diate big earnings on a 
generouscommission basis. 
All inquiries confidential. 
Apply by letter with refer- 
ences. An appointment will 
be arranged to meet with 
one of our field supervisors. 
Address L. A. Kling. 


H. W. KASTOR & SONS 
ADVERTISING CO. 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Are You “Job Satisfied” ? 


Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their 
training and education. U. S. Government Jobs. 
They offer you big pay, short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. .K240, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32-page 
book with list of positions for teachers, sample 
tests, and full particulars telling how to get one. 








SAVE] Office Equipment 


TYPEWRITERS, Mul- 
HALF * tigraphs, Addressing 
Machines, Adders, Dic- 
taphones, Duplicators, Sealers, Folders 


Write PRUITT, 576 Pruitt Bidg., Chicago, ili. 
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Webster's It is bere— 
DICTIONARY 
vom ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 
BOYS AND By W. W. Hatfield, E. E. Lewis, and others 
GIRLS Based on the teaching “pattern” recently rec- 
i. 6 ommended by the nation’s English teachers in 
scHooL / AN EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH 
BEST 
SELLER * 


TEACHERS are provided in these 1936 books 
with a concrete classroom procedure—all the 
materials and guidance needed to apply the 
sound “new idea” in English teaching. 


* 


Write for more information on this series that is New 
UNIFIED in philosophy and authorship for and 

grades 8 to 12. Colorful 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY Library 

330 East Cermak Road Chicago, Illinois Books 











There are no better 
schools in the United 
States than those with 
which we work. We 
do an especially fine 
business in the Chicago 
suburbs. 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd 
Chicago, ll. 
Member NATA 


“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., New York. 


We fill all types of 


Positions from Nursery 
School to University. 
Teacher situation un- 
questionably the best 
it has been since 1929. 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicage 
Member National Asseciation Teachers Agencies 











50th Anniversary. Wholesome increase in calls and 
placements for first four months of 1936. Improved 
conditions indicated for the real placement months. 
Successful teachers and administrators in demand. 
Alta B. Collier, tne., Spokane, Wash. 














Teachers Seeking Teaching Positions or Professional ad- 
vancements.—Enroll Now. Enrollment only $1.00,—5% 
commission. Personal work by many Field Men. Six 
Offices in Midwest States.—Special Dept. for college posi- 
tions. School men wanted for part or full time Represen- 
tatives. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Teachers’ 
Service Bureau 


6635 Delmar, St. Louis, Mo. 





The best school systems throughout the 
or 4 both public and private, request 
recommend teachers to them. Ex- 
RB magne — Rah yy ang 
Address 1200 Steger Building, 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, tl. 





















FOR GOOD . NATIONAL ASSOCIATION | W ite for list of 
POSITION 9 recog 

FOR GOOD of TEACHERS AGENCIES | and recommended 
TEACHERS Secretary—532 Genesee Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. by leading educators 











Changes in Teaching Technics Are Possible 
Through New Media and Devices? 


in a symposium on Sound and Silent Films 
in Teaching at a meeting of the Department 
of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A. 


Dr. C. W. Sanford, principal of the Uni- ee 
Western Illinois Teachers College 


versity High School, was elected president of 
the Supervisors of Student Teaching, a na- @ THE Western Illinois State Teachers 


tional society of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, at the annual meeting 
in St. Louis at the time of the N. E. A. 
meeting. 


Dr. Russell T. Gregg, assistant principal 
of the University High School and Super- 
visor of the Visual Aids Service, participated 


College at Macomb has for several years 
attempted to offer work for teachers whose 
schools close about the first of May, through 
a mid-spring term of six weeks which runs 
concurrently with the last half of the spring 
quarter. 

In addition, the college has also offered 
a summer term six weeks in length begin- 
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ning about the end of the first week in 
June. Furthermore, it offers still a second 
summer term which is largely patronized 
by mature teachers and college students who 
are approaching the end of the four year 
course. This arrangement makes it possible 
to complete eighteen weeks of work after 
May 1 and twelve weeks of work after June 
8, before school opens in the fall. 


An Educational Conference and Exhibit 
will be held the week of June 22-26, 1936. 
Noted educators in the fields of rural edu- 
cation, elementary education, secondary edu- 
cation, and general education will come to 
Western for addresses and conferences with 
students and faculty at Western and with 
teachers and school officials in western Illi- 
nois. An Educational Exhibit of books and 
equipment for schools is also being planned. 

Dr. Judd will address the conference twice 
on June 23, and an effort is being made to 
get Dr. Brunner of Columbia University and 
Dr. Packer of the University of Ohio. 


Saturday excursions to places of historical 
and literary interest, outdoor sports, group 
picnics, all-college dances, as well as many 
minor social events, and a rich program of 
musical numbers, travel talks, and dramatic 
presentations will make the summer of 1936, 
like those of the past, a rich experience that 
will furnish inspiration enough to carry 
through the coming year of school routine. 

Trips are planned to the Lincoln shrines 
at Springfield and New Salem, to the Mark 
Twain cave and the interesting country 
around Quincy and Hannibal, to the hydro- 
electric power plant on the Mississippi, to 
the Iowa State Prison and the Mormon City 
of Nauvoo, and to Masters’ Spoon River 
country. Plans are also being completed 
for an excursion to the Government Arsenal 
at Rock Island. 


This varied and fascinating program of 
events is geared into the regular summer 
schedule of college work so that the student 
can, without loss of time, choose any of the 
offerings that appeal to him. All are free 
(with the single exception of bus transporta- 
tion) to holders of student activity tickets. 


The Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will send an instructor in Parent- 
Teacher Association work to the college for 
one week of work beginning June 15. No 
credit is given for this work, but information 
concerning it is valuable for all teachers. 


Yorkville Consolidated Schools 
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“Know and Serve Your School” is the title © 


of a 33-page mimeographed booklet giving 
facts about the size, growth and costs of 
the Yorkville Schools. Liberally illustrated 
with graphs it affords the intelligent school 
patron a picture of his local school situation 


and its needs, as well as comparisons with- 


other systems on significant items. 


Superintendent F. C. Thomas writes that 
this booklet was placed in nearly every home 


in the community and was the subject of © 


discussions at Parent-Teacher meetings, be- 
fore the Women’s Club, Chamber of Com- 
merce and other organizations. 

Results were apparent when a serious 
financial situation was met on election day 
by a substantial majority vote to increase 
the tax rate from $1.375 to $2.25, so that the 
Yorkville Schools will operate on increased 
resources another year. 





